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WELCOME TO LADY SOMERSET 
On Her Return From America. 





BY EMMA PARKER. 


Welcome, !Jady, with the spring, 
Whose hands to us all beauty bring! 
Welcome, lady, from afar, 

To hearts that true and loyal are! 


Welcome, lady, to the land, 

Where earliest Freedom broke the band 

Of might oppressive, and, with awe, 

Men turned from Power, to reverence Law. 


Welcome, lady, for we still 

Have need of the firm-tempered will 
That, seeing evil, bids it cease, 

And heeds no coward cry for peace. 


Welcome, lady, whose dear heart 

Bleeds with true pity for the smart 
That patient women bear alone 

In hearts the children weep upon. 


Welcome, lady, and God bless 
Your life with His own happiness, 
Till at heaven’s gate the angels say, 
«““Welcome, dear child, Home lies this way !’’ 
— Woman's Signal. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, April 16, the bill to raise the 
age of consent to eighteen was passed to 
be engrossed. The bill provides that 
where the person consenting is between 
sixteen and eighteen it must be proved 
that she was of chaste life. 


tS 


At St. Paul, Minn., April 10, seventy- 
five members of the Woman’s Rescue 
League of Minneapolis marched in a body 
to the House of Representatives to enter 
& protest against the adoption of the 
House amendment to the age of consent 
bill. One section, they claim, will allow 
the boys to go free and punish the girls. 


2 
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In the Wisconsin Assembly, April 13, 
the O’Neil Woman Suffrage Bill was de- 
feated, 49 to 33. 











oo___—_———— 


In Kansas, April 12, Hon. Albert H. 
Horton, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, resigned. Goyernor Morrill has 
appointed Judge David Martin, of Atchi- 
s0n, in his stead. Judge Horton has been 
chief justice since 1877. The woman suf- 
fragists of the United States will hear of 
his resignation with sincere regret. Judge 
Horton and his coadjutors have been firm 
and consistent friends of the legal and 
political equality of women. All their 
decisions have been in this line. 





In Bridgeport, Conn., April 14, Mary 
James, a 16-year-old girl, fought a battle 
with a burglar whom she found in her bed- 
room at 2 A.M. She was armed with a 
small iron shovel and came off victori- 
ous, delivering the intruder to the police. 
It is said women must not vote because 
they cannot fight. In this case the victor 
is disfranchised and the burglar is a voter. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton writes us, 
in regard to the women’s commentary 
On the Bible: ‘The Revising Committee 
will represent all shades of thought. We 





have thirty members pledged to help in 
the work, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
and liberals of all shades of opinion. We 
shall confine ourselves to what is said of 
women. We hope to have one name from 
each of the leading countries in Europe. 
We already have several from England.” 


ae 

The Standard, the new Boston daily 
paper, is out for woman suffrage, in an 
excellent editorial. 


+2 -_ 


Colonel W. K. Pier of Milwaukee died 
Monday. He was the head of an interest- 
ing family, numbering himself, wife, and 
three daugbters, all lawyers. The colonel 
was an old practitioner. His wife and 


| daughter, Kate H. Pier, were graduated 


together from the law department of the 
Wisconsin State University in 1887. Miss 
Kate was the first woman to appear in the 
Wieconsin Supreme Court, where she had 
as opponent William F. Vilas. The two 
other daughters, both said to be beautiful, 
are also practicing in Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Pier is a Court Commissioner. 


ak toe 





Some Ohio girls have formed an associa- 
tion to wear the bloomer costume. A 
|despatch from Elmore says that 24 

women have adopted the short dress. 





—+or- 
Mrs. Jennie C, Croly read an entertain- 
ing paper upon ‘'The Creative Force in 
Literature,” one day last week, before the 
Woman’s Club of Lynn, Mass. A brill- 
jiant reception followed. Mrs. Croly and 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, president of 
the New York Sorosis, were the guests of 
honor, with a large attendance of promi- 
nent members of neighboring clubs. Mrs. 
Croly continues editor-in-chief of the New 
Cycle, and will take a three months’ trip 
abroad this summer in its interests. 
icenmanasiiiisitiiaaibel 


Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill and her little son 
Gyles will appear in one of the scenes of 
‘‘Longfellow’s Dream” at Hollis Street 
Theatre, April 25. Miss Annie Louise Tyr- 
rell makes a charming Queen of Gypsies, 
Miss Grace Hall, a daughter of Madame 
Edna Hall, is to be the Spirit of Poetry, 
and Messrs. Alfred H. Gould and A. G. 
Shaw, of Harvard, will figure as Indian 
wrestlers. The entertainment will be 
highly attractive, and the proceeds of the 
affair are for the Journalists’ Fund of the 
Women’s Press Association. 
er 

A subscriber asks whether the six lect- 
ures upon Tomato and Fruit Growing for 
women, by Miss Grace Harriman, of Eng- 
land, have been republished here, and if 
80, by whom. We are unable to say. The 
Public Library would ascertain. 


~~ 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., has created an ‘Elizabeth 
Thompson Science Fund,’’ for the ad- 
vancement and prosecution of science. 
The fund, in 1891, already amounted to 
$26,000. Its income is annually distri- 
buted by trustees to applicants engaged 
in making scientific investigations. Grants 
from this fund have been made to investi- 
gators in various parts of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Germany, 
Italy and Canada. These investigations 
were in meteorology, chemistry, physics, 
medicine, psychology, paleontology, phy- 
siology, entomology, zodlogy, astron- 
omy, history and cookery. Only one of 
these grants was made to a woman, who 
received $300 for experiments in cooking. 
+o --—— 

Miss Ella Deaver of Golden, Colo., and 
Mrs. Ellen Hunter of Alma, bave been 
elected treasurers of their respective 
towns. 
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To the Woman’s Relief Corps of the 
Department of Maryland has fallen the 
distinction of building a national monu- 
ment to the unknown dead in the city of 
Baltimore, where was shed the first blood 
of the war for the defence of the Union. 


——_+or+—____ 


A newly chartered association is the 
New England Peabody Home for Crippled 
Children. It aims to provide in or near Bos- 
ton a home where an incurably deformed 
or crippled child, from any part of New 
England, may receive wise and tender care, 
suitable food, medical treatment, and such 
teaching and training as may be needed 
to prepare it for a future of possible self- 
support. While there are in New Eng- 
land well-managed institutions where a 
crippled child may receive treatment so 
long as there is a chance of recovery, 
there are hundreds of incurable cases ; and 











for these there is little refuge other than 
the almshouse. ‘To help these incurables 
the association appeals for membership at 
one dollar, and for contributions. Mrs 
Mary A. Livermore is honorary president, 
Mrs. Herbert A. Joslin, president and 
Mrs. Harold Murdock secretary. The 
treasurer, to whom contributions may be 


sent, is Mrs. Edward B. Kellogg, 1084 | 


Boylston Street, Boston. 
+o 


ALABAMA WOMEN AT WORK. 


NEw DECATUR, ALA., APRIL 12, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We are still on the ‘‘war path’ in Ala- 
bama, and Sam Jones has been helping 
us. His latest assertion is that ‘there is 
no creature so immodest as woman! ”’ 

What very peculiar women Rev. Mr. 
Jones must know! 

Mrs. Frances Beauchamp has been 
lecturing in this State during the past 
two weeks. She is assistant secretary 
of the National W. C.T. U., a very bright 
and genial woman, with an earnest and 
somewhat aggressive manner on the plat- 
form. 

On March 26 we had the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of 
Maine, on Equal Suffrage. She has a 
charming personality and is a most at- 
tractive speaker. She also spoke at 
Huntsville. In both places she had inter- 
ested and attentive audiences. She will 
visit Mississippi, and on her return speak 
at Jasper and we hope at Montgomery. 
Jasper, in anticipation of Miss Yates’ 
coming, promptly organized a Debating 
Club to discuss the question, ‘Should 
Women be Allowed to Vote?” 

Bless their innocent hearts! they do 
not seem to know that women are voting 
by thousands! Still, agitation is a good 
thing, especially in Alabama. 

We have now two well-edited, vigorous 
‘*Woman’s Columns” in the Daily State 
and Daily Times of Birmingham, edited 
by Mrs. Ella L. Mosely and Mrs. Geo. C. 
Ball, both liberal aud progressive women. 

The Huntsville Tribune has openly 
espoused woman suffrage in the most 
emphatic manner, and keeps a column for 
‘*the ladies.”’ It .8 usually filled by some 
member of the Suffrage League. Last 
week Mrs. Milton Humes, wife of a 
prominent banker, had an excellent ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Social Courage,” a very sugges- 
tive topic. 

There is a movement on foot to locate 
the State Industrial College for Girls at 
Tuscaloosa. Two years ago, the Legis- 
lature appropriated a sum of money for 
such a school, to be available in 1896; and 
four years ago, a wealthy gentleman 
near Gadsden bequeathed twenty acres of 
land and $40,000 for the same purpose. 
It is to be hoped the funds may be con- 
solidated and a thorougbly good industrial 
school established. 

You will be pleased to learn that our 
late Legislature paseed a ‘‘prevention of 
cruelty toanimals” law. No over-driving, 
over-loading, beating, mutilating, starv- 
ing, etc., under penalty of $100 fine. 

Mississippi has trebled her public school 
outlay in the last ten years, and has now 
the lowest per cent. of white illiteracy in 
the South. The pupilage of the colored 
schools has quadrupled in the same time. 

The Industrial School for Colored Pupils 
at Huntsville is making fine progress 
under Prof. Council. They gave a con- 
cert recently, about which the Huntsville 
Democrat says, “It was exceptionally 
good. The voices showed careful! training. 
Recitations were given evincing care and 
talent, and the industrial work on exhibi- 
tion displayed skilled workmanship.” 


Recently, in a political fray, the wife of | 
one of the contestants, a Populist member | 


of Congress for the Seventh District, 
rushed to the help of her husband. They 
were taken before the mayor (presumably 
a politician of different dye) and the 
lady was fined. The ladies of her hus- 
band’s party throughout the district 


clubbed together to pay her fine, which | 


they declared unjust. So it is to be seen 
that women will work for one another. 
Now for a little bit of sentimental jus- 
tice. Gen. Harnden, who captured Jeff. 
Davis, has been visiting Chattanooga on 
business connected with Chicamauga Park. 


In the Chattanooga Times, he states over | 


his own signature that the story that Mr. 
Davis was wearing a woman’s dress at 
the time of the capture is an ‘‘out and 
out falsehood.” The article of apparel 
which started the story was a shawl; any 
one whose memory goes back to ante- 


bellum times will remember that the | 


shawl was a standard article of men’s 
wear, being used in place of an overcoat. 
Let this be known, please! It is quite 
enough to have a lost cause, good or bad, 


Z 


without feeling that its leader was cap- 
tured in petticoats! 

The clubs of the State are to meet Apri, 
17, at Birmingham, to form a State Fed 
eration. There are but two, I believe, 
which belong to the Grand Federation— 
the Progressive Culture of New Decatur, 
and the Thursday Literary Circle of 
Selma. 

But more of this anon. 

ELLEN STEPHENS HILDRETH. 


“eo 


MRS, LIVERMORE’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of Rev. D. P. and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore will be on Monday, May 6. 
They have reluctantly consented to have 
public notice made of it because their 
townspeople were planning to get up a 
‘“‘surprise” if they were inclined to pass it 
over quietly. So they have decided to 
keep open house on Monday, May 6, from 
|2 P. M. to5 P. M., and then to accommo- 
| date their gentlemen friends, from 8 to 10 
| in the evening. At those hours they will 
| be glad to see any of their friends who 
;msy call. They will have a perfectly in- 
| formal and simple time, and as quiet as 
| may be. 

The week after this anniversary will be 
| Tuesday, May 14, Fortnightly Day. It is 
| proposed, in place of the usual exercises, 
to give an informal reception to Mr. and 
| Mrs. Livermore and their family, at the 
Women’s Parlors, on Tuesday, May 14. 
Their many friends and co-workers will 
be glad to extend their heartfelt con- 
| gratulations to these noble pioneers of 
reform. Mr. and Mrs. Livermore were 
for the first two years, in 1871 and 1872, 
the managing editors of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. 

H. B. B. 


“2, 





REV, SAMUEL MAY’S BIRTHDAY. 


Rev. Samuel May celebrated his 85th 
birthday on April 11, at his home in Lei- 
cester, Mass. From 1847 until slavery was 
abolished, Mr. May was the general agent 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. He made the arrangements for Lucy 
Stone’s early lectures for years, and he 
has always been a firm friend to the 
woman suffrage and temperance move- 
ments. To a reporter of the Boston 
| Daily Advertiser who visited him on his 
| birthday, Mr. May said: “It gives me 
pleasure to know that the Advertiser, so 
| long one of my familiar friends, remem- 
bered me, and I especially honor the posi- 
tion it takes at the present time in advo- 
cacy of the bestowal of suffrage upon 
women.” He spoke with tenderness of 
his wife, who is in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, now in her 83d year, and 
of how, left alone during his perilous 
journeys in the fiercest of the auti-slavery 
days, her courage and enthusiasm, her 
belief in the final triumph of the cause 
never abated. The children, two sons 
and two daughters, were with the parents, 
in the home where they were born. Their 
home has thus far been spared by death. 
The sons insisted that the birthday anni- 
versary should be a quiet one, and there 
were few visitors. 


—_—_-—~+~@— 


NOT EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the report of my lecture at Woburn 
on ‘*Women Elsewhere,” in the WOMAN’s 
| JOURNAL of April 13, it is stated that the 
| Empress of Japan is a Vassar graduate. 
|The lady I referred to as a graduate of 
| Vassar College is not the wife of the 
| Mikado, but of Count Oyama, Marshal of 
the Japanese army. 

The Empress of Japan was not educated 
| in the West. Sheis, however, highly intel- 
| ligent and progressive, especially inter- 
ested in promoting the welfare of Japan- 
ese women, and founder of the Peeresses. 
| school in Tokio for the advanced educa- 
tion of girls. She frequently visits this 
institution and one of her poems hangs on 
its walls. She is also a patron of the Red 
Cross Society, the Tokio Charity Hos- 
pital and other helpful organizations. 

On Feb. 11, 1889, when the Mikado gave 
the people of Japan a constitutional gov- 
ernment, voluntarily limiting thereby his 
own power, he put his wife on his level 
| by riding in the royal coach with her dur- 
ing an imperial progress through Tokio. 
Before that she had followed at a respect- 
ful distance with her attendants, while he 
headed the procession with his. 

In speaking of the intelligence of the 
women of Bombay, I designated espe- 
cially the Parsees. The Hindu women of 
Bombay I did not find in advance of 
those of Calcutta and other cities of India. 
| Cambridge. Cora A. BENNESON. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JORDAN, wife of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, has actively aided her husband in 
his scientific work. As Miss Susan Bowen 
she was professor of zodlogy at Mount 
Holyoke College at the time of her mar- 
riage. 

Miss MACE KING, of Abilene, Kan., has 
been appointed Register of Deeds to fill 
out the unexpired term of her father, who 
died recently. Miss King has been her 
father’s assistant in the office and is well 
qualified for the position. 

Mrs. ALLIE E. WHITAKER is treasurer 
of the new publishing company that issues 
the New England Farmer and Our Grange 
Homes. She is also adirector. Women 
are often directors in companies, but sel- 
dom have acted as treasurer. 

Mrs. FANNY BERGEN has written, with 
Mr. Bergen, a very interesting little book 
on ‘**The Development Theory.” Al- 
though for fifteen years an invalid, Mrs. 
Bergen bas published works on scientific 
topics, such as ‘‘Animal and Plant Lore,” 

‘The Common Names of Plants,” ete. 

Mrs. MERIAL A. DORCHESTER, wife of 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, who died 
recently in Melrose, Mass.,was a woman of 
much strength andcharacter. She heart- 
ily enlisted in her husband’s work when 
Dr. Dorchester was made Indian commis- 
sioner by President Harrison. She was 
appointed to take charge of the educa- 
tional interests of Indian women, and 
spent four years in founding schools and 








| other institutions for them. 


Mrs. Louis AGassiz has largely con- 
tributed to scientific literature, writing 
jointly both with her husband and her 
stepson. ‘“‘A Journey in Brazil” is very 
largely her work. She accompanied her 
husband during his entire journey and 
kept full notes of all that occurred. ‘‘Sea- 
side Studies in Natural History,” a most 
charming book, was written by her and 
Dr. Alexander Agassiz. She has also 
written for children. 


ELIZABETH J. HASBROUCK read before 
the National Science Club of Washington, 
D.C., at its last annual meeting, a plea for 
reform in the nomenclature of botany 
under the suggestive title of ‘*The Lady 
with an Iron Mask.” Like physicians’ 
prescriptions concealed in Latin formulas, 
black alder is called /lex verticillata, sweet 
pepper is Clethra Alnifolia and bittersweet 
is Celastrus Scandeus. She says: “It is 
time that these mysteries of flowers 
should become an open secret.” 


Mrs. Apa D. DavipsoNn, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Science Club for 
Women, of Washington, D. C., has de- 
voted her time during the past year to 
geological excursions, spending last sum- 
mer in Europe. At the annual meeting 
of the Club last January, she described 
the Giants’ Causeway, the White Clifis of 
Dover, The Alps, the Mer de Glace, 
Mount Vesuvius, and other points of in- 
terest. She has recently found traces of 
glacia! action along the line of the new 
drainage canal southwest of Chicago. 

Miss JuLIA E. UNDERWOOD has been 
teaching in the public schools of Quincy, 
Mass., for forty years. She began at the 
age of sixteen, and as she has kept at the 
front in the progress of educational meth- 
ods, it is likely that she will continue in 
the work for some years. She has taught 
the children of the children who made up 
her first class, and is looking forward to 
teaching their grandchildren. As a model 
teacher in a model school town, she has 
received offers from nearly every State in 
the Union, and from the famous school 
for the blind in London. 

Mrs. Mary D. LAWRENCE, of Kansas 
City, Mo., is the first woman to apply for 
a license to practice law at the Jackson 
County bar. She is a bright and energetic 
woman under thirty, who taught school 
in Kansas for several years, beginning 
when she was only sixteen. In 1891, 
while she had editorial charge of the 
Meade County Nationalist, the official 
county paper, she was elected superintend- 
ent of the public schools of the county 
for a term of two years. She held that 
position until April, 1892. She and Attor- 
ney Lawrence had been engaged for some 
time, but she had kept the matter secret, 
and it was a great surprise to the school 
commissioners and the teachers when she 
resigned at 11 o’clock, one forenoon, and 
was married an hour later. She went to 
Kansas City with her husband and began 
the study of Jaw. Last fall she joineda 
class of young men who were studying 
law, and she asks to be examined with 
them this month by the regular committee 





of the Bar Association. 
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CHICAGO DOINGS. 


CHICAGO, APRIL 7, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The past week has been remarkably 
quiet in club circles, indicating that the 
season is fast drawing to a close. 

The Olio annual meeting was held on 
Tuesday, resulting in the election of Mrs. 
J. Harrison White, president, Mrs. Edgar 
Foote, vice-president ; Mrs. H. P. Goodall, 
recording secretary ; Mrs. Eva M. Hughes, 
corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Charles A. 
Mitchell, treasurer; Mra. J. L. Francis 
and Mrs. J. V. Klober, directors. The Olio 
will close its year’s work by a reception 
and afternoon tea in the latter part of 
April. The retiring president, Mrs. 
Amelia Weed Holbrook, declined re-elec- 
tion owing to ill health and pressure of 
other matters. She has labored unceas- 
ingly for this unique organization, founded 
by herself, and received the merited 
thanks of the club for her efforts. The 
Olio has sixty members who are called 
upon in rotation to provide entertain- 
ment for their associates, and are at 
liberty to ride their favorite hobbies, all 
the members being pledged to the broad- 
est toleration and respect for the opin- 
ions of others. 

Mrs. Henrotin addressed the South Side 
Club upon ‘Women in Club Life,” who, 
she declared, were made more liberal and 
well rounded in character. 

Dr. Laura Randolph gave an interest- 
ing paper on the history of the political 
parties before the Thirty-second Ward 
Republican Woman's Club on Monday 
afternoon. From her own life Dr. Ran- 
dolph was able to relate many experiences 
with early Whigs and Tories. 

The Western Branch of the United 
Friends of Armenia met at the Sherman 
House on Thursday, and completed the 
election of officers, with the exception of 
a few more vice-presidents. Mr. H. N. 
Higginbotham is honorary president; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Winslow Shippen, acting 
president. The vice-presidents, 80 far a 
named, are: President W. R. Harper of 
the University of Chicago, Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rows, Hon. Luther Laflin Mills, Bishop 
Fallows, Judge Tuthill, Judge Water- 
man, Mrs. 8. E. Gross, Mr. Lyman J. Gage, 
Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, president of 
Armour Institute. Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
recording secretary ; Mr. M. M. Mangasa- 
rian, corresponding secretary, and Caro- 
line A. Huling,treasurer. Preparations are 
being made to hold a large public meeting 
to create sympathy for the oppressed 
Armenians. 

The annual meeting of the West End 
Woman’s Club was held on Friday. ‘Tne 
roll-call showed 299 members Ou the list. 
The newly elected officers are as follows: 

President—Mrs. George Sherwood. 

Vice-president—Mrs. H. M. Scott. 

Second Vice-president— Mrs. D. 
Graham. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. 


Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. James 


Frake. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. E. Cole. 

Directors—Mrs. George D. Broomell, 
Mrs. H. P. D. Bigelow, Mrs. J. S. Con- 

er, Mrs. Charles W. Earle, Mrs. Cc. C. 

ohlsaat, Mrs. J. C. Polley. 

The Political Equality League met at 
the Woman’s Club rooms on Saturday, 
and discussed the differences between the 
principles of the dominant political par- 
ties. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith spoke for 
the Democrats, Mrs. Marion Foster Wash- 
burn for the Republicans, and Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley for the Independents. A 
lively debate followed, bringing out the 
views of several prominent women. 

Mrs. Amelia M. Forwerg read an in- 
teresting paper on Xantippe, the wife of 
Socrates, before the North Chicago Politi- 
cal Equality Club on Friday. The essay- 
ist explained the circumstances which 
hampered and harassed the poor woman, 
and the general verdict of her hearers was 
that history had done her gross injustice 
in making her name the synonym for a 
virago. All felt that a neglected wife, 
who saw her children suffer from the care- 
lessness of their father regarding the 
needs of his family. had good and suffi- 
cient cause to feel hurt and grieved. 
This youthful club is growing in member- 
ship and interest. The attendance at its 
semi-monthly meetings is very fair. 

CAROLINE A. HULING. 


Joseph 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES. 





The following letter has been addressed 
by Frances E. Willard to Christian min- 
isters of all denominations: 


Private letters which I have myself 
seen, from a number of American resi- 
dents in Turkey, of unimpeachable char- 
acter, bave fully confirmed the worst re- 

rts of the recent massacre of Armenian 

hristians by the Turks and Kurds. This 
is only the climax of a systematic course 
of heart-sickening oppression and perse- 
cution extending over many years. 

It is only under the pressure of aroused 
public opinion that governments take 
action. After the Bulgarian massacres, 
four hundred public meetings of protest 
were held in England. I would therefore 
earnestly urge that every Christian min- 
ister devote one Sunday evening meeting 





to a consideration of the situation of the 
Armenian Christians in Turkey, and that 
the meeting pass resolutions similar in 
their general tenor to those lately adopted 
by the Evangelical Alliance, urging our 
government to use its utmost influence 
with the European powers to make a repe- 
tition of such horrors impossible, and urg- 
ing it also to take a firm stand in behaif 
of the endangered lives, liberty and 
property of American citizens in Turkey. 

Let us ‘tremember those in bonds as 
bound with them.” 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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WOMEN ON DISTRICT COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


Congress, during the last session, passed 
an act authorizing the appointment of 
women on school boards ia the District of 
Columbia. Concerning this, Janet Jen- 
nings writes in the N. Y. /ndependent: 


Strange to say, while women are serv- 
ing on school boards in nearly half the 
States in the Union, Washington, D. C., 
whose public school system is second to 
none, has taken no steps to place women 
in these positions, which they are so emi- 
nently qualified to fill. Now that the 
National Legislature has authorized such 
appointments, it appears there never 
was any law against them. Congres- 
sional action is one of cautious limit to 
two appointments, which indicates the 
experimental! plan of beginning in a small 
way first. The appointments are to be 
made by the commissioners who consti- 
tute the District government, under Con- 
gress. ‘There are an unusual number of 
women in Washington who possess the lei- 
sure, together with special fitness for these 
places, but so far there has been no ‘“‘rush 
for office,” and few applications have 
been filed. Among prominent women in 
this connection is Mrs. Helen A. Cook, 
wife of John F. Cook, superintendent of 
the colored schools for twenty years past. 
Mrs. Cook is best known, however, for 
herself, as she is president of the National 
League of Colored Women, represented 
by her at the National Council of Women, 
an orgauizition which became a member 
of the Council during its recent triennial 
session. Mrs. Miranda Tulloch, for many 
years treasurer of the Garfield Hospital 
Association, would #lso be anexcellent ap 
pointment. Mrs. Tulloch and Mrs. Cook 
are representative women, property 
owners, public spirited and widely known 
throughout the District. Congress speci- 
fied no date for making the appointments, 
and the commissioners are not inclined to 
any promptness, giving as a reason for 
delay press of other matters, which it 
seems will prevent the consideration of 
women on the School Board just at pres- 
ent. . 


> 
or 


MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 





Mias Lilian Whiting says, in a letter to 
the New Orleans Times Democrat; 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of New York, 
one of the gifted daughters of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, has been giving a course of 
three informal talks in Mrs. Howe’s draw- 
ing-rooms on ‘Personal Reminiscences of 
Distinguished People,” ‘‘Byron and the 
Heroes of the Greek Revolution,” and 
‘The Political Position of Women in Eng- 
land.’”’ The lectures have been attended 
by throngs of people who not only filled 
the drawing-rooms, but the stairs, and 
they have been among the most notable 
and stimulating events of the season. 
While all were most interesting, the clos- 
ing one perhaps excited the most interest. 
Mrs. Hall opened it with the words of 
Frances Power Cobbe where she says: 

“Of all movements, political, social and 
religious, of past ages, there is, I think, 
not one so unmistakably tide-like in its 
extension and the uniformity of its im- 
pulse as that which has taken place within 
living memory among the women of al- 
most every race on the globe. Other agita- 
tions of reforms and revolutions have per- 
vaded and lifted up classes, tribes, nations, 
churches. But this movement has stirred 
an entire sex, even half the human race.” 

Mrs. Hall is the second daughter of 
Mrs. Howe, and the one who most re- 
sembles her distinguished mother. She 
has the poise and grace of a very finely 
balanced mind and a singularly har- 
monious character. Mrs. Hall is one of 
the leading club women of the day. She | 
is the president of one club, and is one of | 

| 





the favorite speakers in the Federation. 
The eldest son, Samuel Prescott Hall, 
graduated at Harvard a year or two since, | 
and is now studying architecture. Her 
only daughter, Carrie, is an art student 
in Paris, although it is an effort to realize 
that this young matron can be the mother | 
of grown-up children. Mrs. Howe has 
lived to realize literally that her children’s 
children rise up and call her blessed. Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, her third daughter, 
whose nameis so pleasantly familiar in 
literature, has two daughters, the elder of 
whom, Alice, was in Smith College, and 
the other, Miss Rosalind, is much with 
Mrs. Howe in her Boston home. The 
fourth and youngest daughter of Mrs. | 
Howe is Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, whose | 
Roman letters are so pleasant a feature | 
of the Sunday Times-Democrat; and she 
has but one son, Henry M. Howe, the 
noted scientist, who has just received the 
Bessemer medal. The eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Howe’s first child, Julia Romana 
(born in Rome) was the wife of Mr. An- | 
agnos, a noble Greek, who was associated | 
with Dr. Howe in the Greek Revolution, | 
and who is now the superintendent of the | 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, which | 
was founded by Dr. Howe. Mrs. Anagnos | 
died several years since, but otherwise | 
the family circie remains unbroken. 

Mrs. Hall’s time permits her now to} 
have leisure for club and other lecture | 
engagements; or, rather, I should say | 
that she is making the lecture a specialty | 
of her life. She has so unusual a store of | 


| manent evil is done to the 


| tive. 
| more difficult to do wrong. A girl of 


| enticed or entrapped. She is still an in- | 


most eminent people of all countries have 

come and gone, that all this wealth of 

personal reminiscence added to her knowl- 

edge and culture, gives her special re- 

sources for interesting speaking. 
SUFFRAGE TALKS. 

Mrs. Hall has the following course 
of lectures: 

1. Equal Rights. 

2. Recent Objections Answered. 

3. Political Position ot Women in Eng- 
land. 

ON MANNERS AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

1. Ceremonial and Social Observances 
of Primitive Peoples. (A study in the 
evolution of manners. ) 

2. Pageants and Ceremonials of Ancient 
Times. 

3. Social Usages. 

4. One Hundred and One Mistakes. 

5. The English Language as it is | 
Spoken in the Best Society. 

6. The Art of Conversation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Whittier and the Anti-Slavery | 
Period. | 

2. General Francis Marion and the 
Huguenots of South Carolina. 

3. The Influence of the Press on Man- 
ners and Morals 

4. Byron and the Heroes of the Greek 
Revolution. 

5. Personal Reminiscences of Distin- 
guished People. 

6. The Kindergarten, its True Aim and 
Scope. 

Mrs. Hall’s address is 910 Madison 
Street, Plainfield, N. J. 


——_—~+oe—___—___ 


THE OUTLOOK ON AGE OF CONSENT. 


On March 16 the Outlook said: 

The Colorado Legislature now in ses- 
sion is the first law-making body in the 
world in which women have participated 
as members, and the first bill drafted and 
introduc d by a woman is one raising the 
age of consent for women from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age. In the New 
York Legislature we believe bills are 
pending both to raise and to reduce the 
age of consent, but we think Mrs. Holly, 
of Colorado, is the first one to suggest 
that a woman’s will does not reach a stage 
of moral responsibility in sexual matters 
until she has reached twenty-one. The 
penalties of licentiousness have in the 
past been visited almost exclusively upon 
women, and the proposal to license prosti- 
tution is only a proposal to protect, as 
far as possible, men from the natural 
penalties of vice. But the remedy does 
not lie in endeavoring to take the penalty 
off from women altogether by denying 
her competency to exercise a moral choice. 
It is difficult to fix on an arbitrary age at 
which such moral responsibility begins, 
but it is tolerably clear that whatever 
age is capable of consent to marriage 
without parental approval is equally capa- 
ble of guilty consent. The will which is 
mature enough to decide right is mature 
enough to decide wrong. Accepting this 
principle, the age ought not to be below 
sixteen nor above eighteen. 

This article suggests the following 
queries: 

1. Are young people of sixteen consid- 
ered sufficiently mature to make a legal 
marriage? 

2. Are they considered mature enough 
to dispose of their property? 

3. Should a girl be considered old 
enough to consent to her own destruction, 
when not mature enough to be entrusted 
with the care of her property—a matter 
of far less vital importance? 

Physiology tells us that there is a wide 
difference between the age at which par- 
entage is possible, and that at which it is 
safe and desirable. ‘*The period between 
fourteen and twenty-one is the most criti- 
cal time of preparation for the work of adult 
life. The processes of the radius and ulna, 
of the femur, tibia and fibula are all un- 
joined at eighteen. The muscles are equal- 
ly immature. Not only is the lifelong work 
of the body going cn at this time with 
much greater activity than belongs to | 
adult life, i. e., the work of calorification, 
nutrition,{and all that concerns the main- | 
tenance of the body during its unceasing | 
expenditure of mechanical and moral | 
force—but the still more powerful actions | 
of development and growth are being car- 
ried on to their perfection. 

If the faculty which is bestowed as | 
the last work of development, and which 
requires the longest time and the most 
careful preparation—the sexual power— | 
be brought forward prematurely, a per- | 
individual | 
which can never be completely repaired. 
And the mind matures even more slowly 
than the body. 

A girl of sixteen or eighteen ought never | 
to marry and undertake the strain that | 
maternity involves. There can be no ex- 
cuse for allowing marriage at that age 
except the fear of a more terrible alterna- | 
And the law should make it even 








sixteen or eighteen is highly emotional, 
but mentally and physically immature. | 
If brought up in a respectable family, she 
is usually lamentably ignorant of the in- 
measurable evil into which she may be 


| 
| 


experienced and defenceless child. Neither 


at sixteen or eighteen should she be be- 
yond the protection of law. 


| mother-heart that 


Parentage is the most sacred function en- 
trusted to us by the Creator. 
teaching is emphatic on the point that 
this sacred function shall not be per- 
verted. 

That such a paper as the Outlook should 
object to the protection of girls up to the 
age of twenty-one shows how surely 
women must work out their own salva- 
tion. Neither our male legislators nor 
our Christian ministers, as‘a body, will 
ever sweep from the earth the cruel sacri- 


| lege and destruction of prostitution. That 
| it can and will be eventually swept away 


how can any Christian doubt? But it is 
the women’s vote that will take practical 
steps towards this great end. It is the 
will surround with 
protection the young girl entering upon 
life, and thus cut off the sources of supply 
from an institution destructive to both 


| sexes, and worthy only of paganism. 


8S. E. B. 





TO ILLINOIS WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


To the Women’s Clubs in Iilinois: Upon 
the cali of Mrs. Henrotin, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the women’s clubs in Illinois were invited 
to send representatives to Chicago to 
form a State Federa‘ion. Sixty-two clubs 
responded; 110 delegates assembled. A 
constitution was adopted, and submitted 
to the clubs of the State for approval and 
ratification. It can be changed at any 
regular meeting. 

The Federation is growing rapidly, and 
Illinois, abreast of the times, will keep 
pace with other States. A great work 
can be accomplished by the concerted 
action of women, as was demonstrated 
during the Columbian Exposition. Prob- 
lems of grave concern are being more 
fully entrusted to woman’s care, and her 
influence is constantly widening 

It is hoped that every Woman’s Club in 
Illinois, large or small, liberal or conser- 
vative, will see the need and feel the en- 
thusiasm the cause demands. Each club 
is asked to consider the matter promptly, 
and report its conclusions to the presi- 
dent or corresponding secretary of the 
Federation, serding its dues to the treas- 
urer, so that the first annual meeting, to 
be held in October, 1895, may be a repre- 
sentative gathering of the club women of 
the State. It is the ambition of the Di- 
rectory to have every woman’s club in 
Illinois an integral part of the State Fed- 
eration. It is purposed that this shall be 
auxiliary to the General Federation, the 
motto of which is ‘Unity in Diversity.” 
‘In union there is strength.” 

ISABELLA LANING CANDEE, 
President. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. New and Revised Edition, with 
an autobiographical chapter and por- 
trait. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is one of the anti-slavery novels 
which has achieved an enduring popular- 
ity. It was written more than forty years 
ago, and the preface telling how the book 
came to be written will add much to its 
interest to the present generation. The 
story, written in 1855, was dramatized at 
the Boston Museum in 1857, and had quite 
arun. It was suggested by the celebrated 
case of the fugitive slave, Anthony Burns, 
in May, 1854, and owed its success to the 
picturesque descriptions of Vermont rural 
life and scenery,which are still as graphic 
and attractive as when they were written. 
We hope that the new edition will have 
an Indian summer of public approval. 

H. B. B. 





IN THE SADDLE. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 
This is a sequel to ‘Brother against 

Brother,’ being the second volume of a 

series, entitled The Blue and Gray on 

Land. It is of course full of the exciting 

scenes and events of the Civil War, and 

will help to keep alive in the minds and 


hearts of the boys of this generation a | 


love and sympathy with the Union cause. 
The author, however, carefully avoids 
casting any reflections upon the motives of 
those who took the Southern side. There 


is no lack of dash and adventure, hair- | 


breadth escapes and gallant enterprises. 
H. B. B. 


*LISBETH WILSON. A Daughter of New 
Hampshire Hills. By Mrs. Eliza Nelson 


Blair. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, | 


$1.50. 


The many friends of Mrs. ex-Senator | 


Henry W. Blair will be doubly interested 
in these homely scenes of real New 
Hampshire people of a bygone generation 
drawn by so charming and lovable a 
woman. The stern Calvinistic orthodoxy 


|of the New England pioneers did not 


recognize in Methodism any genuine form 
of Christianity. No compromise or co- 
alition was possible. ‘Lisbeth must not 
marry any man, however true and noble. 
unless he believed in foreordination and 
election and the Divine decrees. 


long struggle between parent and child, 
between duty and love, has at last a happy 
ending. The book is a photograph of 
New England life one hundred years ago. 
H. B. B. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A Day. Studies 


in Practical Economics. By Adeline 
Knapp. Boston: Arena Publishing 
Co. 1895. Cloth. $1. 


This is a collection of short stories de- 


Make the age of majority twenty-one | signed to show the radical injustice of 
resources to draw upon—steeped, as she | for girls as for boys, and protect the per- | existing conditions and the need of social- 
has been from infancy, in a lite where the | son of the minor as surely as her property. | istic reform substituting co-operation for 


Christian . 


John | 
| Mayhew was outside of the fold. The 





competition. The evil is clearly stated; 
the remedy is not eo clearly defined, 
But these parables, so called, are ful] 
of fire and animation. The author is in 
earnest, and enlists the interest of her 
readers. if she raises questions that she 
herself cannot answer, it is none the legs 
important that they should be raised, 
‘Getting Ahead,” seems the most practi- 
cal,‘* The Earth Slept,” the most sugges. 
tive of the stories. H. B. B. 


THE Sons oF Ham. A Tale of the New 
| South. By Louis Pendleton. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1895. Price, $1.50, 


This is the most candid attempt yet 
made by a Southerner to describe the 
situation apd social relations of the 
whites and blacks of our Southern States, 
It is not fair or complete, because it does 
not fully depict the black man’s side of the 
case. Unfortunately the whites are not 
all devoid of vice and selfishness. But it 
is certainly a picture worthy of study by 
those who regard race prejudices ag 
wholly usnatural and without excuse, 
Like all books written for a purpose, it 
proposes but one remed y—African coloni- 
zation. It assumes a mutual *‘race-hatred” 
which instinctively tries to get the advan- 
tage, and cites Hayti to prove that a 
negro majority would go to far greater 
extremes than the whites have ever done 
in subjugation and oppression if it had 
the opportunity. The story is well writ- 
ten, lively, and interesting. H.B B, 





A KERAmic Stupy. A Chapter in the 
History of Half a Dozen Dinner Plates, 
By Flora E. Haines. Bangor, Me. For 
sale by Boston booksellers. Price, 75 
cen ts. 


This beautiful little book describes the 
visit of the author to the Pottery of the 
Guild founded by Mr. Brownfield, in Stat. 
fordshire, England, and the complex proc- 
ess whereby four different materials are 
blended into beautiful china ware and 
then ornamented with floral designs and 
lovely colors. The enthusiasm of the 
writer makes the story deeply interesting, 
and the co-operative enterprise of manager 
and workmen enlists the sympathy of the 
reader. Oue of the members of the so- 
ciety said to the writer: “The Guild 
must succeed. I wonld lose my home 
before I would see it go down, and I have 
a wife and eight children.” Readers of 
this book should aid these skilful and 
enterprising workmen by ordering china 
rom the Guild. H. B. B, 


WOMEN IN THE BUSINESS WORLD, OR 
HINTS AND HELPS TO PROsPERITY. By 
One of Them. Boston: Arena Publish- 
ing Co. 1894. 


‘This book offers no apology for its exist- 
ence. Itis here because its author believes 
itisneeded. Its object is to help women to 
help themselves, which is the only kind of 
assistance that is of permanent value.” 
These opening sentences are a key to all 
that follows. It inculeates faith, hope 
and self-reliance. Its suggestions are prac- 
tical and various. But the best result of 
them all is to set womer to thinking for 
themselves. The overwork and underpay 
of women is almost wholly due, our 
author thinks, to want of resolution to 
excel, to want of skill, ambition and 
pluck, to want of self-reliance. The road 
to pecunisry independence is Open to 
every woman willing to put forth well- 
directed thought and effort. The way to 
succeed is first to find one’s true calling, 
to secure training and efficiency in it, to 
discard false pride, to overcome obstacles 
by patient perseverance, to build up 4 
business of one’s own, and to keep cool and 
good humored. The book is so full of 
facts and suggestions that no synopsis 
can do it justice. In addition to general 
advice it passes in review the numerous 
pursuits now open to women, which are 
practically unlimited—the trades, the 
professions, the varied industries, com- 
mercial, manufacturing and agricultural. 
Over-crowded avocations are to be avoided 
and given up as hopeless. Domestic service 
is far preferable to the position of shop- 
girls and seamstresses. The difficulties 
that women now have to surmount are 
not insuperable, and are only such as are 
needed for the development of character. 
Numerous cases are cited where women 
have succeeded in building up a business 
which has given them comfort. com petency 
and even wealth, under circumstances 
the most difficult and discouraging. The 
| Stanzas serve as a text: 





Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
1 am the captain of my soul. 


We cordially recommend women and 
the friends of women to read and circu- 
late this good gospel of cheer and self- 
help among their sisters. No one can 
read it without benefit. If its wise coun- 
sels were followed women would soon 
rise in the field of industry to substantial 
equality with men. There is room 
enough at the top in every human occu- 
pation, it is the unskilful, the indolent 
and the thoughtless who crowd the ranks 
of labor and destroy each other by exces- 
sive competition. Every woman owes it 
| to herself and to her sex to succeed, and 
in order to exceed she must excel. 

H. B. B. 


BEHOLDING As IN A Glass. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Virginia D. Young. Arena 
Publishing Co. 1895. 


Our readers who have enjoyed the 
graceful and spirited letters of Mrs. 
Young will be interested in this dramatic 
story of a brave young Southern girl, who 
sacrifices herself to the good of others 
and overcomes evil with good. In a rail- 
road accident she makes the acquaintance 
of a physician, whom she again meets 
while nursing yellow fever patients. Her 


} 
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adventures end in a temporary confine- 
ment in an asylum upon a false charge 
of insanity, and she is traced and rescued 
by the doctor, who has become her lover. 
The scenes, characters and dialect are all 
of South Carolina, and their remoteness 
from Northern types gives piquancy to 
the narrative, which has the capital merit 
of a happy ending. Various themes of 
reformatory interest are skilfully inter- 
woven with the narrative. H. B. B. 


THE STORY OF LAWRENCE GARTHE. By 
Ellen Olney Kirk. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. 
Price, $1. 


The scene of this novel is laid in New 
York, but the men and women are mostly 
products of Western life, and bring with 
them the peculiarities of the mining camp 
and of the Pacific Slope. There are the 
widest contrasts of character. Men and 
women in striking individuality are por- 
trayed. The play of emotion is relieved 
by humor and satire. Social life is 
sketched, with its ambitions, enjoyments 
and vacuities. Woman suffrage reform is 
caricatured, but without malice. The 
tone is pure, refined and intellectual. It 
is a charming story. H. B. B. 


TaLES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1895. 
Price $1.00. 


This series of graphic sketches of life in 
the East End of London ought to be read 
by every student of sociology. In its sad 
and shocking pages will be revealed the 

roblem of civilization. How can this 

opelees poverty and degradation be 
cured? By what wise, practicable legisla- 
tion can the conditions of honorable 
ambition and enterprise be extended to 
the slaves of want and perverted appetite? 
Our first impression is of horror at the 
spectacle of human nature on so low a 
plane; our next of the imperative duty 
of people who are better off to apply 
some radical remedy. So far, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Temperance movement 
and the introduction of women as voters 
for and members of the London City 
Council shed the first rays of hope upon 
the lurid blackness of this social inferno. 
Ner is it the problem of England alone. 
In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St Louis, Cincinnati and New 
Orleans are centres of just such horror 
and despair. How shall this aggregation 
of poverty be dissipated? This struggle 
for life, how shall it be replaced by in- 
dustrial competency? The world waits 
for the advent of women into government 
as the sole condition upon which a better 
social structure can be reared. The 
abolition of the dram shop must go hand 
in hand with equal rights for women, 
industrial education, and the gospel of 
self-help. H. B. B 


THE CHRONICLES OF BREAK O’ Day. By 
E. Everett Hale. Boston: Arena 
Publishing Co. 1894. Price $1.25 cloth, 
50 cts. paper. 

The scene of this lively story is a farm 
in Michigan owned by an eccentric old 
soldier whose mind is quite absorbed in a 
variety of worthless inventions. He is 
the victim of sharpers, and his hired men 
idle away the time for which he pays 
them, while his work remains undone. 
After some comical and some tragical 
events the poor major is saved from ruin 
by the intervention of a friend, and is en- 
abled to repay the loan by the unexpected 
success of one of his patents: The merit 
of the story is in the display of characters 
and the oddities of conversation. 

H. B. B. 


Stray THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. By Lucy 
H. M. Soulsby. Head mistress of Ox- 
ford High School. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & [o. 1895. 


If good advice in a beautiful and com- 
act form could convert young ladies 

to saints and philosophers this book 
would work like a charm. As it is, some 
will read and be influenced for good; 
others will put it aside as a preachment 
quite too much like a sermon to be inter- 
esting. Each of the nine chapters incul- 
cates some special lesson: The Virtuous 
Woman, Mothers and Daughters, Old 
Maids’ Children, Coming Out, Holidays, 
Esprit du Corps, Friendship and Love, 
indicate the tenor of the good advice 
which is summed up in the motto that 
“Rules should be iron when they clash 
with our own wishes, and wax when 
they clash with those of others.” H. B. B. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. By Charles Lowe, 


M. A. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1895. 


Price, $1.25, with portrait. 


Just at this time, when Bismarck is 
receiving a great popular ovation in 
commemoration of his 80th birthday, and 
all classes and parties except the ultra 
clericals and radicals are vying with the 
Emperor in their expressions of regard, 
this historical biography is especially in- 
teresting and timely. The impressions of 
the man and of his career derived from 
the daily papers are vague and inadegate. 
In this well-written volume we have a 
complete sketch of his life from his birth 
in 1815 to his apotheosis in 1895. We fol- 
low his course as student and squire, as 
Parliamentarian, as ambassador, as the 
counsellor of the wars with Denmark and 
Austria, as the creator of the North Ger- 
man Confederation. Then we read of his 
War with France, followed by his conser- 
vative attitude as the keeper of peace in 
Europe. His contest with Rome, his own 
Tule as chancellor of the German Empire, 
his quarrel with the young Emperor and 
consequent downfall, and his present 
reconcilation and restoration to royal 
favor are all parts of one great drama 
which began with Germany as a congeries 
of hostile provinces and ends with a con- 
solidated Empire greater than that of 
Charlemagne. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE URGEDIN GERMAN | to have settled down to their new duties 
| in most business-like matter of-fact fash- 


PARLIAMENT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send you an extract from a Parliamen- 
tary report, which I have translated from 
a leading German paper, the Hanover 
Courier. In a recent debate in the Im- 
perial Parliament of Germany, the subject 
being a change in the Constitution, 
relating to the representation of individual 
States, Deputy Bebel added the following 


| to his remarks upon the general theme: 


“Our (his party) proposition goes yet 
farther. We demand the equal right of 
suffrage for both sexes. from 20 years old 
upward. This is the first time that the 
subject of woman suffrage is brought 
before the representatives of Germavy. 
Undoubtedly our plan will find opposition 
from all who do not accept the idea of the 
extension of suffrage in general. But it 
was never intended by the author of 
the Constitution that this instrument was 
to be unchangeable, and that future 
generations were forever to be bound by 


After further remarks upon the faulti- 
ness of the elective systems in many of the 
States, Herr Bebel returned to the 
woman: question. 

What is possible in other countries, 
catnot be impossible for us. Men would 
be acting in their own interest, by giving 
to the women the right of suffrage. 
Twenty-seven years ago our party, resting 
on the basis of universal suffrage, was a 
small, much derided, much condemned 
band; to-day we are the strongest party 
in the Empire; just so will it be with the 
suffrage for women, the largest half of 
the German natiun. (Cries of ‘the better 
half.”.) Yes, the better half they are. 
Women have far more sense of justice, 
and are much less corruptible than the 
men. In England the advocates of female 
suffrage have already a majority in the 
House of Commons. Lord Salisbury 
hopes earnestly that the day is not far- 
distant when the women will sbare the 
right of suffrage with the men, and 
participate with them equally in the 
government of the land. We know that 
the laws of development are the precepts 
of necessity, there is no stand. Retro- 
gression will never again be allowed. We 
represent progress. We know that in 
spite of all and everything, to us, to our 
party, belongs the future! ( Applause.) 

To those familiar with the internal 
conditions in Germany, such remarks 
from a deputy in its Parliament will 
seem almost incredible. 

JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 


2 
or 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The testimonial secured for Mrs. Lil- 
lie Devereux Blake by her ‘‘fairy god- 
mother” Mrs. Herrman, has reached the 
sum of $650. 

The Non-Partisan Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union recently adopted a 
resolution which pledges its members to 
remove their hats at church and all indoor 
speaking. 

‘*Dearest,’’ by Mrs. Forrester, is a story 
written with the sprightly and enchaining 
qualities characteristic of this popular 
authoress. It is published by Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for April contains 
another instalment of ‘‘A Singular Life,” 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Fiction is further represented by the sec- 
ond part of “Gridou’s Pity,” by Grace 
Howard Peirce, and a touchizg single- 
number story by Annie Trumbull Slosson 
entitled ‘‘Dumb Foxglove’. An atmos- 
phere of spring is given by a delightful 
paper on ‘‘Flower Lore of New England 
Children,” by Alice Morse Earle. 

Street Commissioner Waring of New 
York has accepted the gratuitous services 
of forty women inspectors, who have 
volunteered to make daily reports of idie- 
ness, bad work and a violation of the law. 
These inspectors are highly intelligent 
women who represent the College Settie- 
ment, the Civil League, the Ladies’ Health 
Protective Association, the Federation of 
East-Side Workers, the University Settle- 
ment, the City Vigilance League and 
Good Government Clubs. Street-cleaners 
are not pleased. One of them says: ‘*‘We 
could always tell when an inspector was 
coming around, but these women we 
can’t watch at all.” 

The Lima (O.) Woman Suffrage Society 
has an excellent method whereby its 
meetings are made profitable to the 
members. Practical questions are an- 
nounced and published in the local papers 
previous to the meeting, at which they 
are taken up, answered and discussed. 
Some of the questions for the meeting on 
March 29 were the following: 

According to the statutes of Ohio, who 
is the head of the family? Who is the 
guardian of the child? Cana father make 
a will saying who shall have the bring- 
ing up of his child, which at his death is 
not born? What is the age of consent in 
Ohio? What State of the Union has the 
highest age of consent? What the lowest? 

If the society would publish reports of 
the discussions in the local papers much 
wider interest would be awakened, and 
their educational value would be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

The London (England) Woman’s Signal 
says: 

The three women members of the Parlia- 
ment of the State of Colorado appear 








ion. The first excitement of novelty has 
worn off. They still retain the best places 
in front of the Speaker, but having found 
a peg for their bonnets in one of the ante- 
rooms, they now saunter in bare-headed, 
dressed in neat, tailor-made gowns, and 
take their seats quite naturally by the side 
of the men. Needless to say, the objection- 
able cuspidors have disappeared from 
their desks, so too have the bouquets which 
greeted their earlier appearances. Each 
has made her maiden speech, and the 
verdict seems to be that two of the ladies, 
Mrs. Holly and Mrs. Cressingham, are 
ready speakers who never say a word too 
much. Mrs. Klock, the third lady, does 
nt shine as a speaker, but is said to be 
gifted with much tact and common sense. 

Several worthy objects have been bene- 
fited lately by the generosity of women. 
Mrs. Minturn has given $25,000 towards 
the establishment of a ‘'pay hospital” io 
New York city for persons suffering 
from contagious diseases, the Willard 
Parker Hospital having been intended for 
the use of the poor, and there being no 
comfortable retreat in which the victims 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and other in- 
fectious maladies can be isolated and well 
eared for. Five thousand dollars has 
been given for the endowment of a ‘‘free 
bed” at the Mary Hitchcock Hospital, 
Dartmouth College, by Mrs. Clara F. 
Hitchcock, of New York. Over twenty 
thousand dollars from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Jane E. Kelsmere has been 
made over by Mr. Townsend Wandell to 
the New York Deaconess Home and 
Training-School of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Cheap trips to Europe are the delight 
of the independent girl. A Chicago girl 
who goes across the water every sum- 
mer keeps her entire expenses under $200, 
and this pays for the voyage and a month 
in London. In the tirst place she goes 
over on a cattle ship, which sounds un- 
pleasant, but is really more agreeable, 
ofttimes, than the usual ocean liner. The 
round trip is $70, and for tris the girl gets 
a large stateroom with spacious swinging 
berth, sofa, washstand, carpet, curtains, 
‘and in fact all the belongings of a com- 
fortable chamber. The dining-rooms on 
these vessels are prettily furnished and 
daintily kept, and the food is excellent. 
The passage fare of $35 carries her 
straight to London. In the city a little 
financial prudence gives her a good board- 
ing place, and enables her to see every- 
thing within reason without exceeding 
her allowance. Having done this once or 
twice, the Chicago girl has demonstrated 
to her other girl friends that it is wholly 
practicable, and quite a party is going 
over this summer. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
THE FIREFLY AND THE KITTENS. 


A firefly was flying about in the garden 
one evening, when he happened to go by 
two little kittens. 

“Oh dear!” said Buff, ‘‘what can that 
be?” 

‘It’s a little lamp with wings,” said 
Dilly. ‘‘Let’s run into the house. I am 
afraid of it.” 

“IT want to see what it is going to do,” 
said Buff, who had more courage than her 
sister. Just then the little insect lighted 
on a rosebush close to the kittens. 

Dilly started for the house, but Buff 
said, “I am not going torun away. I 
don’t believe the little lamp will hurt us.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” said the firefly, who had 
heard what Buff said. ‘I am a harmless 
little insect. I wouldn’t hurt anything.” 

“Then won’t you stay here a little 
while?” asked Buff. ‘‘I want to look at 
you, and I want my sister to come back 
and look at you, too.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the firefly, ‘I 
should like to rest awhile. I have been 
flying about for a long time; and then I 
should like to look at you and your sister. 
I never saw such fireflies as you are 
before.” 

‘We are not fireflies,” said Buff, ‘‘we 
are kittens.” And she couldn’t help 
laughing at the firefly’s funny mistake. 

‘*Kittens,” said the firefly, ‘‘what are 
kittens?” 

Buff hadn’t thought about that. 

‘*T am sure I don’t know,”’ she said, ‘‘I 
will ask my mother.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said the firefly, ‘‘call 
your sister, won’t you? I want to see 


her.” 
Little Dilly came to the door and 
peeped out. 


‘‘Don’t be afraid,” said the firefly, ‘‘I 
won’t hurt you.” 

Dilly came out on the step and sat 
down. 

‘‘T like the looks of you both,”’ said the 
firefly in a few ninutes, “only [ think you 
ought to have some wings.” 

Then he flew away, and Buff and Dilly 
went in to tell their mother about him. 

B. Ae Te 








Are you all tired out, do you have that 
tired feeling or sick headache? You ean 
be relieved of all these by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. id 





EDUCATIONAL. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PEN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 


} shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 


address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 





adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as but one class. 
(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 


REMOVAL 
§. C. SMALL 


& CO., 


MAKERS OF 


PARLOR, CHURCH, 


—AND— 


LODGE FURNITURE, 


—AND— 


INVALID CHAIRS. 


have REMOVED to 


90 Canal Street. 


Elegant New Warerooms. 
NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Tae OLpEst Fish MARKET Im Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Care,Coaches and Dining Cars. 

















Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 








Morpuine Habit Cured in iv 
OPIUM to2 gare aL ae till enred. 
D2. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, 3a > 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


POPULAR BOOKS 


Miss Douglas’ Books 


IN WILD ROSE TIME. By Amanva M, 

Dove as. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Douglas has written no story of greater beauty 
than this her last one. It is the daintiest of dal aty 
love stories, at the same time that it tes a p 
tale in the interests of down-trodden childhood. e 

ower dis; layed in this book is that of an artist—who 
oves not only bis tools and his work, Lut who puts 
into it the soul of an earnest interest and who looks 
forward to the good which may result theretroB to 


others. 

in une King’s Country. A Christin En- 
deavor story. Uniformiy bound in cloth. 
$1.50 each. 

Bethia Wray’s New Name 

* Osborne of Arrochar 

The Heirs of Bradley House 

Claudia 

The Foes of her Household 

*In Trust 

The Fortunes of the Faradays 

Stephen Dane 

* Lost In a Great City 

A Woman's Inheritance 

Sydnie Adriance 

Seven Daughters 

Home Nook or Tue Crown or Duty 

Hope Miils 

Out of the Wreck orn Was itt WortTH THE 
Victory? 

From Hand to Mouth 

Whom Kathte Married 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom 

A Modern Adam and Eve in a Garden 

The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe 

Floyd Grandon’s Honor 

The Heroes of the Crusades. Fifty Fall 
Page Illustrations by Doré. 

*Larry. A Prize Story. Cloth, $1.00. 

Kathie Stories. Six volumes. Illustrated. 
each $1.00. 
KATHIE's THREE WISHES KATHIE’@ SOLDIERS 


KaTHIE’s AUNT RuTH In THE Ranks 
KATHIe£’s SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD 


KATHIE'’S HARVEST Days 

Santa Claus Land. Cloth, $1. 

The writings of Miss Douglas have found accep- 
tance with the public because they are characterized 
by goo 1 sense, a keen tnsight, and an appreciation of 
ail that ie good and noble in human life. Her stories 
are always pure, always p'zasing, always elevating.— 
Home Journal. 


Illustrated. 





Miss Townsend’s Books 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! By Virornia F. 


TOWsBEND. Cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Townsend’. s'ories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them ere dra- 


matic and the situations striking, yet «he never for- 
gets the duties of an autho , and so her books are 
always vure, bright, and cheery. She hes brilliant 
descriptive and imaginstive powers, which are dis- 
playea at their best in this new story. 

Cloth $1 50 


*Mostly Marjorie Day...... 


A Boston Girl's Ambition... . Cloth 1 50 
The Deerings of Medbury.... Cloth 1 00 
The Hollands...... en ee Cloth 1 00 
GER MO Ae cc ce scecee -- Cloth 100 
The Mills of Tuxbury....... Cloth 1 00 
That Queer Girl. Illustrated... Cloth 1 50 
Darryli Gap; or, Whether it Paid. Cloth 1 50 
Only Girls. Lllustrated..... Cloth 1 50 
A Woman's Word and How She Kept 

st aeveeseeeces -- Cloth 1 50 
Lenox Dare. A Novel...... Cloth I 50 
But a Philistine.......... Cloth 1 50 
What Christmas Says to New 

Year. A Poem. ....cece 50 


Books marked with a star are also bound in 
paper at 50 cents each. 





ba. by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receipt 

0 ce. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman's JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to oe, that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them again. 

Having always sought tc help all womens 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There ie 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Es lly good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be nowl- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


54 William S8t.. New York. 








NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of (895 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
Nextdoor to Washington Street. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mrs. Bliss, Mrs. Mary A. Keeler,and many 
other ladies of Saginaw, held a meeting on April 
9 at the Bancroft House, and decided to invite 
the Michigan E. 8. A. to hold its twelfth annual 
convention in Saginaw. Tuesday evening, May 
7, there will be an executive session of the State 
officers. The convention will open at 10 A. M., 
Wednesday, May 8, and continue two days, 
holding three sessions daily. 

The morning sessions will be devoted to busi- 
ness; the afternoon sessions to reports ard short 
talks by many Michigan women, and the even- 
ing sessions to more formal addresses. 
Saginaw friends promise entertainment and a 
cordial welcome to delegates and visitors. 

Emity B. Ketcuam, Pres. Mich. E. S.A. 


—_$_~+~@———_—___- 


LEGAL 8TATUS MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 


Hon. Geo. A. O. Ernst has made an ad- 
mirable summary of the present legal 
status of Massachusetts women as wives, 
mothers and widows. It contains infor- 
mation of the utmost importance to every 
woman, carefully condensed and classified, 
so that any intelligent reader will be able 
to form a clear idea of the subject. It 
answers a hundred questions which an 
average lawyer cannot do without spend- 
ing days in examination of statutes and 
judicial decisions. 


Mr. Ernst has kindly placed his work in | 


the bands of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, giving his personal 
supervision to the proof-reading. It is 
now for sale at the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL at 30 centsin paper and 50 cents 
in cloth binding. Every intelligent wo- 
man who wishes to know the facts should 
call at once and procure one or more 
copies. 

Massachusetts women are under great 
and lasting obligations to Mr. Ernst for 
this generous professional service in their 
behalf. No lawyer in the State has given 
this subject such careful and intelligent 
study as he has done. 

To any one sending us a new subscriber 
to the WOMAN's JOURNAL for one year on 


trial at $150, we offer a copy of ‘The | 


Legal Status of Married Women in Mas- 
sachusetts” postpaid by mail. H.8B.B 
<<! ~+o2—___—__ 


THE VALUE OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The Boston Daily Herald of April 14 
invites the advocates of woman suffrege 
to consider the following questions: 


What do women oene to accomplish at 
the polls which their hu 
ers have not already done for them? How 
do they expect to succeed in elevating 
politics to a new plane when men with 
motives as pure and resolutions as earnest 
have aay failed? It is the general 
average of intelligence, of capacity, and 
of common sense that has to be reckoned 
with. Let it be admitted that under a 
system of female suffrage the mass vote 
would strike as high an average in these 
qualities as the vote of man. On that 
supposition, it would merely duplicate 
the existing vote, without changing its 
eneral character. But the duplication of 
e ignorant, the vicious and the foolish 
voters would more obviously increase the 
difficulty of the problem of 


The | 


sbands and broth- | 


ood govern- 


| thousands of women have been voting 
under conditions the most diverse. In 
England women have voted since 1869 in 
municipal elections upon a small property 
| qualification, or upon payment of $30 
annual rent or tax (the same as is required 
of men). In Wyoming, since 1869, women 
have had universal suffrage in all elec- 
tions. Mr. Gladstone in England testifies 
that women have voted ‘‘without detriment 
| and with great advantage.” In Wyoming, 
in 1893, the House of Representatives 
| unanimously affirmed that woman euf- 
| frage has worked so well that they advise 
|every political community on earth to 
follow their example; while in Colorado 
the women have just achieved what the 
| Herald regards as a beneficent change of 
| administration. None of the predicted 
evils have anywhere resulted. Every- 
where it is the better element of women 
| that has come to the front; nowhere have 
the ignorant and depraved among women 
shown any willingness to vote. 

The best government attainable is one 
which fully and fairly represents the 
average virtue and intelligence of the 
community. To-day the more civilized 
class of men spend their leisure hours in 
the society of women. So long as these 
women take no interest in politics, such 
men accompany the women of their ac- 
| quaintance to lectures, concerts, theatres 
and church meetings, but neglect the 
primaries and the polls, which women 
do not attend. But when women feel that 
| they, too, have political rights to exercise 
| and duties to perform, the men who now 

shirk their political duties will’ fulfil 
| them with alacrity, and we shall have as 
never before a full and unbiased expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

In Massachusetts the American women 
who can read and write outnumber those 
of foreign birth more than two to one. By 
the census of 1885 the figures stand as 
follows: 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
American women who can read 


write (possible voters)... . . 
Foreign women who can read and write 


and 
401,365 


(possible voters) ... « «+ « 173,025 
American majority ... . 228,340 
BOSTON. 

American women who can read and 
write (possible voters) 7,944 


Foreign women who can read and write 
(possible ,voters) eee 





American majority ..... + + 17,918 


Women are citizens, and the govern- 
ment is their government. All their 
rights to person, property, and children 
are subjects of legislation. For one-half 
of the people to be governed despotically 
without their consent by the other half is 
a violation of the principles of represent- 
ative government. It is also class legis- 
lation of the most flagrant character, 
| since women, as wives, mothers and wid- 
| ows, have special rights to protect and 
| special wrongs to remedy. Whether suf- 
| frage be regarded as a right, a duty, or 
(a privilege, its denial in the case of 
| & woman is exactly the same wrong as a 
| similar denial would be in the case of a 

man. Such denial can only be justified on 

the ground of personal inability to form 
|and express an intelligent opinion. The 
| question is simply this: Is a woman capa- 
| ble of a rational choice in regard to prin- 
| ciples, measures and men? If so, she has a 
moral right to vote; if not, she is justly 


ment than any doubling of the other ele- | classed politically with idiots, lunatics 


ment of the electorate could possibly 
simplify it. 


These are fair questions; let us give | the claim of simple justice. 


and convicts. Above and beyond all 
| considerations of political expediency is 
H. B. B. 


them a fair answer. 


Free government can exist only on the 
supposition that the ignorant, foolish and 
vicious voters are a minority. 
double the ratio of representation will 
double the intelligent, wise and virtuous 


majority for. good government, while it | 


will only double the dangerous minority, 


thus reducing the voting power of the | 


bad element one-half. If, for instance, 
sixty out of one hundred voters are trust- 
worthy, their majority is only ten, but 


when the number is increased to two | 


hundred the trustworthy majority be- 
comcs twenty. Surely this alone would 
be a great gain for the better element. 
But the suffragists claim that the exten- 
sion of suflrage will not merely duplicate 
the votes of men. Women voters are 
needed moszt of all because women are 
unlike men in character, habits and occu- 
pations. The feminine qnalities are needed, 
along with the masculine qualities, to 


make the government truly representa- | 
Every class that votes makes itself | 


tive. 


felt in the government. Women, as a 


rule, are more gentle and humane than | 


men, more influenced by moral and reli- 
gious considerations; 


comprise two-thirds of our church mem- 
bers and only one-tenth of our criminals. 
Therefore, their special qualities will be 
felt in legislation as a result of their 
enfranchisement, and these are the very 
qualities in which government is now 
defective. 

But the suffragists no longer rest their 
case upon theory alone. They appeal to 
facts. For twenty-six years hundreds of 


It 80, to | 


more temperate, | 
chaste, economical, and law-abiding. They | 
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MISS M’INTYRE ON SUFFRAGE. 

| Miss Mary A. J. M’Intyre says: “If 
| women are to assume the duty of suf- 
|frage, they must either add it to their 
| other duties, or lay aside other duties to 
take up this new duty.” 

Suffrage is constantly spoken of by the 
| remonstrants asa ‘duty’ when any further 
extension of the franchise to women is 
proposed; yet nearly all of them refuse 
| to exercise the school suffrage which 
| they already have. By actions which 
| speak louder than words, they have shown 
| that they at least do not regard suffrage 

as a duty, but merely as a privilege, 

which they may use or not, at their 
| option. Most men think the same. Nev- 
ertheless, in any serious or patriotic view 
of the question, suffrage is a duty, and 
suffragists are ready to meet this argu- 
ment, merely pointing out that the remon- 
strants have forfeited all right to use it. 
| Whenever & woman who does not vote 
for school committee speaks of suffrage as 
a duty, she condemns herself. 

We answer, then, that suffrage will be 
added to the other duties of women; that 
it has been already so added, in the case 
of hundreds of thousands of women, in 
England, S:otland, Canada and our own 
Western States; and that the remon- 
strants have thus far failed to find even 
one woman endowed with the franchise 
who says she feels herself overburdened 
by the duty, or one male relative who 
says that his wife, mother or sister has 
neglected her other duties in consequence. 








Miss M’Intyre says: 
practically an influence in favor of the 
movement.” When the effort was made 
in New York last year to get up a large 
petition against equal suffrage, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott declared in the @utlook that every 
woman who did not express herself 
against suffrage would be counted as in 
favor of it, and probably ought to be so 
copnted. When the New York remon- 
strants found themselves unable to get 
up a petition one-fortieth as large as that 
of the suffragists, they shifted their 
ground and claimed that every woman 
who had not signed either petition must 
be counted as opposed. Our Massachu- 
setts remonstrants make the same claim 
when dealing with the Legislature; but 
when trying to stir women up to remon- 
strate, they take the diametrically opposite 
ground. 

Miss M’Intyre says: ‘ ‘Rights’ is a 
word of much sound, but little meaning.” 
To say this is to blot the meaning out of 
the noblest chapters of human history. 
‘*Everybody’s rights stop where another’s 
commence,” of course, as Miss M’Intyre 
says; but real rights are sacred, and the 
eftort to establish and maintain them has 
been a main cause of political progress, 
from the days of Magna Charta down to 
our own. 

Miss M’Intyre then presents the argu- 
ments for suffrage, as she understands 
them. This part of her article has espe 
cial interest, as the statement of an intel- 
ligent woman who no doubt means to be 
fair. She says: 

The suffragists claim the franchise for 
women on the following grounds: (1) 
that the right to vote is a natural and in- 
herent one. 

As a matter of fact, the advocates of 
equal rights for women hold all kinds -f 
theories in regard to suffrage. Some con- 
sider it a natural right, others a right 
that should be conditioned upon intelli- 
gence, property, character, etc. They 
are agreed only in believing that sex 
should not be a disqualification. The op- 
ponents of equal rights also hold all 
kinds of theories regarding suffrage in‘ 
the abstract. Some claim that it is a 
natural right of men, but not of women; 
others hold that it should be conditioned 
upon various things. They are agreed 
only in believing that sex should be a 
disqualification. 

We say that if suffrage is a natural and 
inherent right, women should have it, of 
course. On the other hand, if it is a right 
that ought to be conditioned upon intelli- 
gence, property or virtue, why should not 
the women who possess the qualifications 
possess the right? 

Miss M’Intyre continues: ‘That wom- 
en are taxed but not represented, contrary 
to the principles of free government.” 
Yes. ‘That society would gain by the 
participation of women in politics, in 
that they would purify politics; the cause 
of temperance would be promoted by 
their vote.” Yes. ‘‘Woman’s voice would 
abolish war.’’ That is much too sweeping. 
As throughout nature the female animal 
is less belligerent than the male (except 
in defending her offspring) it may fairly 
be assumed that the influence of women 
would generally be against wars of mere 
conquest and aggression. ‘'That the 
franchise would be to women an educa- 
tional factor.””’ Yes. ‘“‘That a majority 
of women not wishing the franchise is no 
reason for depriving a minority of an in- 
born right.” Yes, with a query mark 
after the inborn. Some suffragists do not 
believe suffrage to be an inborn right of 
anybody. ‘That women are physically 
and intellectually as capable of the duties 
of the franchise as are men.’’ Physically 
and intellectually capable, and much more 
so, many of them, than some men who 
are freely admitted to the franchise. 

Here Miss M’Intyre ends her list of 
reasons for equal suffrage; but she omits 
several which suffragists regard as im- 
portant. We believe that laws unjust to 
women would be repealed more quickly, 
and would stay repealed more surely, if 
women had votes; that the frightful griev- 
ances to which women convicts, insane 
ard imbecile women, and women of other 
unfortunate classes, are subject in many 
localities, would be brought to an end; 
that the moral and humane interests of 
the community, in which women gen- 
erally take a greater interest than men, 
would more easily secure efficient legisla- 
tive attention; that we should not any- 
where see the age of protection for girls 
fixed at seven or ten years, and women 
trying vainly at session after session to 
get it raised; that a quietus would be 
given to the constantly renewed efforts to 
legalize the social evil; that women in 
government employ would receive equal 
pay with men for equal work ; and that the 
feminine point of view, which is different 
from and comp!ementary to the masculine 
point of view, would be more fully repre- 
sented in the general management of 
affairs. 

The fundamental argument for woman 
suffrage, of course, is its justice, and it is 
always dangerous to indulge too much in 


“Indifference is 





prophecy ; but I think these specific good 


results are all within the limits of a sane 
and sober probability, amounting to prac- 
tical certainty. A. 8. B. 
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WOMAN MAYOR IN KANSAS. 
SALINA, KANSAS, ArRIL 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wrote last week that we had elected 
no woman mayor in Kansas at the recent 
municipal elections; but I have since 
learned that we did, and we are glad of it. 
The lady thus distinguished is Mrs. A. L. 
Haskell, of Gaylord, president of the Suf- 
frage Club, and leader of the work in that 
locality during the Amendment Campaign. 
Gaylord was one of the anti-suffrage 
strongholds of the State before Mrs. 
Haskell began her work, co-operating with 
Mrs. A. A. Welch, the District president. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt and Mrs. 
Therese Jenkins of Wyoming held a 
meeting in Gaylord in May, which stimu- 
lated Mrs. Haskell and her sisters,and dis- 
armed bitter old prejudices. Mrs. Haskell 
is a Democrat, the wife of a banker; a 
good housekeeper, never loses sight of her 
home duties, but is well aware that her 
home is aflected by the conduct of affairs 
outside of her dooryard gate. She is a 
capable woman and womanly withal. The 
following is what the Gaylord Herald, a 
Republican paper, says of her and her 
fellow officers: 


“It is an excellent ticket. No better 
one could have been elected. Mrs. Has- 
kell is one of the first residents of this 
city, a bright, intelligent, scholarly lady 
who is universally liked and respected, 
and who will make an able officer.” 


The newly elected council is composed 
of men,—so that Gaylord will witness 
the spectacle of a woman presiding at 
the meetings of the city council. 

LAURA M. Jouns, Pres. Kansas E.S.A. 
+e 


SENTIMENT GROWING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX, N. S., APRIL 14, 1895. 
Baitors Woman's Journal: 

We have just emerged from a warm 
contest in our Parliament, over the 
‘**Woman’s Franchise Bill.’ Though de- 
feated, the representatives interested in 
the movement are earnest, energetic and 
determined. 

By the vote just taken in the Assembly, 
the question is about in the same position 
as it was four years ago. At the opening 
of the last House the vote stood about the 
same as it’does to-day, but as a matter of 
fact, the movement has made immense 
strides, especially amongst the more 
thoughtful and intelligent of the elector- 
ate. Some seven years ago, a measure 
giving municipal franchise to widows and 
spinsters was carried and became law, in 
the face of strong opposition. At that 
time there was no ‘public opinion” in the 
province on the movement, but to-day 
the W. C. T. U. is almost to a unit in its 
favor, and many thousands of the 
electors outside the W. C. T. U. are 
warmly interested. 

The speech of the mover on the pro- 
posed ‘‘second reading” of the bill, none 
of the opponents of the measure made any 
successful effort to either contradict or 
discredit. Mr. Hemeon, M. P. P. for 
Queens, was one of the principal advo- 
cates of the ‘Municipal Suffrage Act,’’ 
about which I have just written, which 
became law seven years ago. He has 
never ceased to advocate the extension of 
the franchise, so that women may vote at 
the election for members of Parliament. 

A C.J. 


seabibineaennsinmne 
RECEPTION TO MRS. A, 8S. DUNIWAY, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Portland honored herself by honoring 
Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, one of her 
best known, ablest and most influential 
citizens, on the evening of April 3, 1895. 
Ex-Mayor and Mrs. Van B. De Lashmutt 
opened their elegant home to the most 
cultured and influential people of that en- 
terprising city, who had come together to 
welcome back Mrs. Duniway, after her 
extended trip in the East. About 300 in- 
vitations were sent out by the Oregon 
Equal Suffrage Association, and the occa- 
sion was one long to be remembered, as 
marking an era in the history of woman’s 
advancement on this coast. It must have 
been more than gratifying to Mrs. Duni- 
way after her long years of heroic effort, 
almost single-handed and alone. 

No one can realize what herculean work 
this brave woman has done unless they 
have lived in a sparsely settled country, 
where railroads and comfortable convey- 
ances were unknown. When Oregon was 
in its babyhood, over thirty years ago, 
Mrs. Duniwsy was speaking to the peo- 
ple of the things that concerned woman’s 
kingdom. Not only has she given time 
and thought and money to advance the 
great movements of the day, but she has 
also looked well ‘‘to the ways of her house- 
hold,” as her remarkably well-trained, 
cultured family demonstrate. Her chil- 
dren have risen up to call her blessed, and 
are now, with their mother, standing at 
the front as leaders in the woman’s cause. 

The programme of the evening was a 








- very fine one. The speakers were ex-Mayor 


De Lashmutt, ex-Senator Dolph, Mrs, 
Duniway, Dr. Locke of the Taylor Street 
M. E. Church, Dr. Wallace of the First 
Congregational Church, Dr. Elliott of the 
Unitarian Church, Judge Coples, Judge 
Denny, and Dr. Francis Cady, president 
of the Oregon Equal Suffrage Association. 
A delightfal musical programme was also 
rendered, consisting of solos and duets, 
with Parson’s orchestra pouring forth 
sweet strains at intervals and during the 
serving of refreshments. 

It is well to say the kind and apprecia- 
tive words which are so helpful and en- 
couraging to the self-sacrificing worker 
who is bearing the burden and heat of 
the day, and not to wait until the tired 
hands and loving heart are forever at rest. 
Thus thought these old friends and fellow- 
workers by the way, and it was very 
pleasant to hear Senator Dolph, who has 
known Mrs. Daniway for many years, 
utter strong, loving words of sympathy 
and commendation of her ability and 
work. 

Dr. Elliott’s expressions of esteem and 
love were uttered in his own gracious 
and impressive manner,and were also very 
touching, coming, as they did, from one 
who had for over a quarter of a century 
been advocating, helping and seconding 
all efforts for the uplifting of woman and 
thus of all humanity. It means a great 
deal for our cause on this coast when the 
young and able pastors of two of the most 
influential churches in Portland lose no 
opportunity to help in this battle for 
human freedom. Dr. Locke and Dr. Wal- 
lace both declared uncompromisingly their 
belief in woman’s equality, and their faith 
in the ultimate victory of our cause. 

Mrs. Duniway herself was at her best. 
Very tenderly and impressively she re- 
vived in the minds of those who had 
known them the abundant labors of love 
and righteousness of many of the promi- 
nent public men of Oregon, who had 
aided woman’s work for women, who had 
passed beyond to their reward. Naturally 
enough her thoughts went back to the 
days when instead of honor and courtesy 
she had suffered persecution and reproach 
for the truth’s sake. 

Judge Coples, a life-long friend, was 
full of reminders and reminiscences of the 
heroism of the pioneer women of Oregon. 

A beautiful original poem by Mrs. A. S. 
Duniway, entitled ‘‘Make the World Bet- 
ter,” recited by a little four-year-old 
granddaughter, elicited much applause; 
and thus the hours passed. 

It is impossible to tell a tithe of the 
good things which we enjoyed on this 
golden evening. The end came, but it 
brought no sadness, for we realized that 
this was but the beginning of a better day 
—a day of recognition, of fruition and of 
final victory. 

M. L. TRENHOLM HIDDEN. 
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SINGLE TAX AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. — 





Bditors Woman’ s Journal: 

I was pleased to see in your New York 
letter of March 13 that Mr. Ernest Crosby, 
son of the late Dr. Howard Crosby, had 
presided at a woman suffrage meeting and 
had expressed his regret that when a 
member of the Assembly he had voted 
against the woman suffrage bill, as he was 
now thoroughly in its favor. This, in con- 
nection with the fact that Mr. Crosby is 
a well-known Single Tax man, reminded 
me of what another New Yorker once 
told me of his conversion to woman suf. 
frage. ‘I was very much opposed to it,”’ 
said he, ‘‘until I became a Single Taxer. 
I then saw that women as well as men 
were the creators of land values, and that 
it was a monstrous injustice to deprive 
women of the power of saying what 
should be done with the revenue they 
themselves created.”’ 

As I have before pointed out in the 
JOURNAL, the Single Tax is laid on the 
annual rental value of the land, exclusive 
of improvements, in lieu of all other taxes 
whatsoever. It is laid on the value which 
is the result of the presence and activity 
of the community as distinct from the 
value given to land by the labor of the in- 
dividual, which is an improvement value. 
I say it is laid—of course I mean it will 
be so laid when the majority of the people 
of the United States come to see that it is 
the only equitable and consequently the 
most expedient method of taxation. 

The number of people who believe this 
of the Single Tax on land values is con- 
stantly increasing. A very encouraging 
proof of this was given recently by the 
British House of Commons. A liberal 
member from Glasgow moved that ‘no 
system of taxation can be equitable unless 
it includes the direct assessment of such 
enhanced value of land as is due to an in- 
crease of population, wealth, and growth 
of towns.” After a short debate, which 
was listened to with keen interest by the 
House, the motion was passed without 
division. 

Who will say that women have no share 
in the increase of population, wealth and 
growth of towns? S. M. Gay. 

West New Brighton, N. Y., April, 14, 1895: 
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Mattings 


ooAT Ace 


Bargain. 





which we have ever offered. 


counts where whole rolls are taken. 


White Mattings Per 


Yard. 


6c. 


Remarkable value is presented in the 
White Matting which we offer at 


9 85 Per Roll of 
$2. 


40 Yards. 
Fancy Seamless $4.60 
Mattings as low | ana 


meee neue 6s $5.00 ves. 


We have an extra choice line of 
extreme novelties in small quantities, 
and we would suggest that those in 
search of something entirely new 
in the way of Matting patierns at least 
inspect our stock before placing their 
orders. They will certainly fiad pat- 
terns and prices that will be satis- 
factory in every respect. 


as low aS .e« -« 





Per 
Koll 
of 





Nothing is more seasonable just now than mattings. 
assortment, just opened, presents so great a variety of patterns and so 


We shall make specially low prices this season, and special dis- 


Those desiring Mattings for Summer Reside.ices will find it advan- 
tageous to select them now, and we will hold them until wanted. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Go., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opp. Boylston St. 


Our spring 





wide a range of prices as to meet all requirements. 
These goods are our own direct importation from China and Japan, 
and we can truthfully say that the assortment of patterns is the finest 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with the above we will 
ofter an admirable assortment of 


Ruffled Fish Net 


—AND— 


Muslin Curtains, 


made in our own workrooms, with wide, 
full rufll s, at from 


PER 
$2.90 10 $10 PAIR. 


These are designed for full glass and 
long curtains, and are desirable alike 
for use in town or country houses. 














KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





1s anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 





It to wash and retain its original soft | 


ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, DEC. 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MatTrTrRess Co., Canton 
Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with the Knitted 





|HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of the Spirit in the Mod- 
ern English Poets. 

By Viva D. Scupper, formerly Associate 

Professor of English Literature in Wellesley 

College. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Miss Scudder has made a thoughtful, philo- 
sophical and eloquent study of the characteris- 
tics of the poetry of the nineteenth century, to 
discover the development of thought on the 
highest themes, and analyzes keenly the poetry 
of Wordsworth, Shelley, Lennyson, Arnold, 
Clough and Browning. 


Russian Ramblers. 
By IsaneL F. Harcoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Thirteen chapters on Russian life, people, and 
customs. ‘These are of special value as being 
the fruit of personal observation by an unusually 
intelligent and fair-minded visitor. 


| A Soulless Singer. 


By Mary CATHERINE Lege, author of “A 
Quaker Girl of Nantucket’ and “In the 
Cheering-Up Business.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 

A singer with a wonderful voice, but little 


| feeling, has varied experiences, and in loving 


Table Felting, so much used for house- | 


hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are glad to reply that it meets with 


general satisfaction, and we sell more of | 


it than any other material for that pur- | 


pose. We believe it an excellent article 
in every way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


INSIST 


26 to 42 Winter Street. reputation as an orator. 


on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding’ | 





At allthe leading dry goods houses, 


Write us for samplesand catalogue, | 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


YOU 


Are Cordially Invited to the 


OPEN IN G OF 
Ladies’ 
Cotton Shirt Waists, 


Now in Progress at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


424 TEMPLE PLACSE 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 








Suaw, ALICE STONE BLACKWBLL, and Lvcr | 


- ANTHONY. 


For sale at WomAn’s JOURNAL | 


Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- | 


Daid, 50 cents. 


finds her soul. The story is told in a bright, 
readable manner, and is likely to be one of the 
most popular of the season’s novels. 


After-Dinner and Other Speeches. 


By Joun D. Lone. 8vo, $1.25. 


This book contains about forty of the thought- 
ful and felicitous speeches which have given Ex- 
Governor Long of Massachusetts an enviable 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 

gAnd SHAPES 
UNEQUALE 






Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of Either 
ALTHFUL Dre Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Buttons. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. ‘Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
‘ Send for illustrated tne 
RIS BROS. Manufact and P. 
panes Office—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, 








OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


New YORK, APRIL 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Judiciary Committee of the New | 
York Senate has again reported favorably | 
the concurrent resolution providing for | 
the submission of an amendment to the | 
Constitution striking out the word male 
as a qualification for voters. This oc- 
curred after another hearing, which took | 
place on Wednesday afternoon, April 10 
before the Committee, in the Senate 
Chamber. Bishop Doane had withdrawn 
his request for a hearing, and it was not 
certain that any one would appear. But 
at the appointed hour there arrived from 
New York a delegation opposed, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Francis M. Scott, wife of the 
Corporation Counsel, Mrs. Douglass Rob- 
ertson, Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, Miss 
Elizabeth Ward, and Prof. Munroe Smith, 
of Columbia College. 


Mra. Scott read an elaborate address 
from a carefully prepared manuscript, in 
which she said in part: 

‘*The question of the right of suffrage is 
disposed of by the fact that the State 
alone holds the power to extend the suf- 
frage, and she is only justified in extend- 
ing it when her own best interests can be 
served thereby. That the best interests 
of the State would be served by the ex 
tension of the suffrage to women we do 
noi believe. Think for a moment of giv- 
ing the voting power to a majority (we 
women are in the majority, you know) 
unable to coerce a troublesome minority 
by pbysical power. A government un- 
able to compel is no government at all—a 
mere travesty, a farce. We cannot be 
blind to the fact that civilization in the 
nature of things progresses by the force 
of the law, not by its moral suasion. The 
fact that women have no political prizes 
to gain, no offices in view, no constitu- 
encies to please, has made them of special 
value in all this wide field of work. Their 
ends are more quickly achieved, since 
their singleness of purpose cannot be 
questioned. Let them be plunged into 
the arena of political strife and there will 
be no one left to carry on the work they 
now sustain so bravely. We women are 
not supposed to be humorous, I know, 
but even the most serious of us are 
obliged to smile when we ask ourselves 
who will do our work when we are doing 
the men’s. The obvious reply to that is 
that all women will not want to go into 
political life if they have the ballot, any 
more than all men do; but all men may 
and can—it is a matter of choice. Legisla 
tion is for the majority, and the majority 
of women are mothers, whose health and 
strength must, be given to the State dur- 
ing their best years, only through the 
medium of those lives in whose preserva- 
tion and upbringing lies the future of our 
country.” 

It was not supposed that any opportu 
nity for reply would be given, but when 
Mrs. Scott’s somewhat lengthy argument 
was concluded, the chairman, Senator 
O’Connor, asked if the advocates of the 
resolution had anything to say. Mrs. 
Martha R. Almy, of Jamestown, who has 
80 faithfully labored for the success of 
the measure, rose, and without notes, 
spoke as follows: 


‘The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association consists of a very large body 
of women organized throughout this State 
for the express purpose of securing equal 
suffrage legislation. A chairman of the 
legislative committee of this organization, 
it becomes my duty to appear before you 
at this time in behalf of the resolution 
now pending. I shall not attempt to 
answer the arguments so ably presented 
by the opponents of this measure, for the 
simple reason, that they are arguments 
against woman suffrage per se, and there. 
fore not germain to the proposition before 
you. If every man in Senate and Assem- 
bly desired to extend the franchise to the 
women citizens of this State they are 
powerless todo so. The Legislature has 
no jurisdiction over this matter except 
the power to grant usa referendum. All 
that the friends of this resolution ask of 
this court, is to grant us a jury trial. A 
trial, not before a jury of our political 
peers, for no woman may express her 
opinion on this question at the ballot box 
—but a trial before a jury composed of 
our husbands, sons and brothers. Is there 
anything unreasonable in such a request? 

If it were necessary I could give a bugle 
call which would cause the defenders of 
this resolution to spring from every copse 
and heather thicker than the Clan Alpin 
hosts of Roderick Dhu. I could bring 
here from every county in the State the 
women who are home-makers—the best 
mothers in the land; the inspiration and 
companions of their husbands ; such wom- 
en as all good men admire and respect. 
They would come here and plead with 
you is their own sweet, womanly way, 
not to be excused from some imaginary 
burden, but for an enlarged opportunity 
for usefulness. But, gentlemen, the only 
evidence it is incumbent upon the friends 
of this resolution to present before this 
tribunal is prooj that there is a sufficient 
public demand for the submission of this 
question to justify legislation. I shall there- 
fore confine my remarks to proving that 
you will be justified in voting to submit 
this question to the people. I submit the 
enormous petition asking for this refer- 
endum, which has been gathered up since 
the sitting of the Jast Legislature. This 
petition has the signature and endorse- 
ment of over 629,000 citizens of the State 
of New York—something over half of the 
number being women. | call your atten- 
tion to the hundreds of resolutions passed 
by the various local organizations in the 
State, asking their own representatives 
personally to vote for this measure, also 
to the fact that the State Grange, since 
this Legislature has been in session, 
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lowest prices. Three fine dark rooms free 
of charge to customers, and instruction 
by practical photographers given free to 
purchasers when desired. 
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passed unanimously a resolution asking 
you to submit this question; also that 
the State Working Men’s Assembly passed 
a similar resolution. This referendum is 
asked for by all the labor organizations 
of the S:ate as well as by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and our own 
suffrage organizations. 

Remember the magnificent vote of 80 to 
31 which this measure reccived in the 
lower branch of this present Legislature. 
Remember that within a few years there 
has been a marked change in the tone of 
the suffrage agitation. In the pioneer 
days the question was argued solely on the 
ground of personal rights, or grievances, 
and all women who espoused the cause 
were supposed to be man-haters. While 
no one could deny the gross injustice 
claimed by the suffrage advocates, this 
presentation of the case did not appeal 
strongly to the hearts of the great mass 
of women. Owing to legitimate sociolog- 
ical reasons which I have not the time 
even to enumerate here, the proposition 
for woman suftrage has at last come to 
the hearts of the womanhood of this great 
State as a question of duty. In answer 
to this newly awakened inward conscious- 
ness of a call to serve the best interests of 
home and State, hundreds and thousands 
of unselfish, patriotic women have en- 
listed in this battle. Why, gentlemen, 
the generation of women to which I be- 
long spent their half holidays when 
school girls in picking lint and winding 
bandages, and saw their fathers and 
brothers and lovers go away to lay down 
their lives for the salvation of this coun- 
try. Do you suppose the patriotic fire 
thus enkindled in our bosoms will ever 
burn out? Do you think that we will 
ever be indifferent to anything which con- 
cerns the good of our beloved State? 

In opposing this simple resolution for a 
referendum our friends object to the free 
expression of a free people. Such a spirit 
is un American and savors of aristocracy. 
[ have too much confidence in the 
patriotic manhood of New York State, so 
ably represented in the Legislature of 
1895, to believe that they will take any 
action so contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions as to refuse the people this 
referendum. I have too much con fidence 
in the statesmanship of the members of 
this committee to believe that you will 
put yourselves in opposition to the in- 
evitable trend of advancing civilization. 
Moreover, if you should do so, you can 
only delay it by a few paltry years. 
Canute may forbid the rising of the tide, 
but it rises, Xerxes may lash the Helles- 
pont, but its ragings continue. The logic 
of events is irresistible, universal suffrage 
is inevitable, the feeble efforts of man 
can never stay the evolution of liberty. 

Questions were asked by members of 
the committee, and a lively discussion 
followed. Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Almy ex- 
changed many bright sallies. In describ- 
ing this scene the New York Advertiser 
says: 

Never within the history of the Legis- 
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lature have women more adeptly pre- 
sented the arguments for or against 
granting suffrage to them. Certainly no 
hearing of the kind was ever more in- 
tensely entertaining. 

The New York World thus describes the 
scene: 

The two ladies engaged in debate were 
thoroughlv awake to the exigencies of 
the moment. and no merry group of ban- 
queters ever listened to more brilliant bits 
of repartee. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration on 
the part of the “‘antis,” the Judiciary 
Committee still remained determined to 
present the resolution with a recommenda- 
tion that it pass, and the vote is daily 


expected. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A lady writes from Dodd City, Ark.: 
“The JOURNAL is doing missionary work 
in Arkansas. I read it, and lend it to my 
neighbors. I have often asked some of 
our ladies to subscribe, but have so far 
failed to induce many to do so. But they 
are growing. and quite a number believe 
in the gospel of equal rights.” 


Mrs. H. H. Straight was already 
teaching natural history in New York 
State when, in the first days of her mar- 
ried life, she went with her husband to 
the scientific school at Penekese. Upon 
her husband’s death Mrs. Straight took 
his place at the head of the scientific de- 
partment in one of the schools of [llinois. 
She was soon after appointed to a position 
in Japan, where she died about two years 
ago. 

In Russia, if a man marries an heiress 
he gets no chance to own her money. 
There is no marriage settlement; she con- 
trols her property throughout her life. 
This financial independence of the wife 
has conduced greatly to happy marriages. 
It is believed that among the well-to-do 
people in Russia there are more happy 
marriages than in most other countries. 
Women are employed in telegraph-offices 
and in post offices in Russia, because 
corporations find them more accurate in de- 
tails and more careful to please customers. 


Rosa Smith Eigenmann considers 
Mary Somerville to have been ‘‘the most 
eminent woman of her time and of all 
time.” Love of scientific study, especially 
of the higher mathematics, caused her to 
persevere against the wishes of her friends, 
the popular prejudice against the higher 
education of women, and the opposition of 
her first husband. Her second husband, 
Dr. Somerville, himself a classical scholar 
and scientist. assisted and encouraged her. 
She says: “I rose early and made such 
arrangements with regard to my children 
and family affairs that I had time to 
write afterwards, not however without 
many interruptions. A man can always 
command his time under the plea of busi- 
ness; & woman is not allowed any such 
excuse.” This sentence explains why so 
few women have become eminent in sacien- 
tific research. 
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Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 
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Forthe Woman's Journal. 
WANTED-—A’' NAME. 


BY MCMASTER. 





I’ve often felt the poverty 

Of language to express 

The weakness of humanity, 

And feel disposed to bless 

The gifted one who coined for us 
Euphonious ‘‘Andromania,”’ 
Although for such, I find no rhyme 
This side of Pennsylvania. 


While to this able article 

The women gladly listened, 

They thought of other manias 

That needed to be christened. 

What mania prompts our statesmen grand 
To consecrate their lives 

To coining disabilities 

For lunatics and wives? 


What mania lugs the drunkard in 
Along with ‘‘married women,” 
To give the legal phrase its meed 
Of intellectual trimmin’ ? 

With idiots and infants, they 

Fill out the category, 

And leave their happy wives upon 
The pinnacle of glory. 


In masculine societies 

We fare but little better; 

This classing mania of the sex 

Their judgment seems to fetter. 
With ‘‘bondmen and immoral men”’ 
They classify their mothers, 

And strive by holding women down, 
To elevate their brothers. 


When man alone the sceptre sways, 
In caring for the human, 

Not quite content, some extra care 
He lavishes on woman. 

A star, she shines upon the page 
Of manly legislation; 
But—infants, drunkards, lunatics, 
Fill out the constellation ! 


Why man, proud man, the chivalrous, 
The loyal, brave, and true, 
Still hugs the past, and holds our sex 
In such a motley crew 
Must needs be deemed a mania— 
Now, doctor, please to name it, 
Or else persuade your lordly sex 
Hereafter to disclaim it. 

Dodd Oity, Ark. 


———<@——__——- 





CHAUCER’S ADVICE, 


(Written about 139) Modernized 1892.) 


Fly thou the crowd, and live in honesty, 

Hoarding breeds hate; who climbs must risk 
a fall: 

Ambition feedeth envy; do thou be 
Content with what is thine, tho’ it be small, 
Not craving all thou seest; wealth dazzles all. 

Watch thine own steps, thou so alert to see 
Another’s slip, and Truth shall make thee free. » 


Strive not in vain the crooked to make straight, 
But trust to time that bringeth round the right. 
There is much peace for him who learns to wait, 
Nor idly rages ’gainst o’erwhelming might, 
But bides the law that justly doth requite. 
Judge thine own deeds as others’: thou shalt see 
Beyond all doubt the Truth shall make thee free. 


Receive with cheerfulness whate’er is sent; 
Who wrestles with the world must catch a fall ; 
This earthly life for no long home is meant, 
Tis but a pilgrimage ; forth, beast, from stall, 
Look up on high, and thank the Lord of all. 
Conquer thyself, thy conscience ruling thee, 
And never doubt that Truth shall make thee 
free. 
—Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
AN INQUISITIVE ANGEL. 


‘*Please sir, what was your name be- 
fore you were married?” 

Jerome Parmelee awoke to his sur- 
roundings, and felt the gaze directed to 
his face. He analyzed the voice that 
questioned, measured its distance and 
filled it to a personality jin the trice the 
blind require for observations. He knew 
the clear child soprano belonged to Mar- 
cia Bridge, and that she was at his south 
window, taking in as much of his room as, 
from her standpoint, could be covered by 
two very sharp eyes. 

**Howdye, Marcia?” he replied, to give 
himself time to consider her somewhat 
astounding interrogation. 

“I’m well,” said Marcia. 

” 


“Stop!” said Jerome. ‘‘In the first 
place, how do you know I am married?” 

‘Why, there’s Child!” convincedly, 
‘Child Parm’lee,” and Marcia’s fingers 
tapped the window-sill. 

At any other time, Jerome would have 
laughed at the little girl’s wild logic, but 
the mood in which he had been wrapped 
all the afternoon would not be easily 
shaken off. A canary to whom the Jonely 
blind man, whim-inspired, had given the 
name of Child, bad felt the heavy, hope- 
less atmosphere, and moped on his perch, 
growing impatient for the call with which 
his master usually terminated such silent 
rebuke. ‘‘Comrade!” would be shouted 
in a voice keyed to startle a less anticipant 
bird, one less accustomed to performing 
on demand the larger share of the num- 
bers billed at the many matinees con- 
ducted by Parmelee, Child & Co. Jerome 
had found companionship in the presence 
of the animated creature. Scarcely a 
movement in the cage escaped his notice. 
Now Child was stirring the seeds in his 


‘*Please, sir 


he was hulling the seed, generally hemp, 
now whetting his beak upon the perch or 
picking at the cuttle-bone, now mounting 
with soft flutter from round to round, 
and now he was in the swing, whose 
small, wiry creak told of rapid, restless 
exercise, or movements so slow they 
would put a dull-brained bird to sleep, 
‘‘a-letting the old cat die,” a permission 
to a certain feline creature that, Jerome 
mused, he would willingly grant. 

A terror of the sole cat of this Labona 
boarding-house, Marcia’s pet, had led him 
to screen the casement near which the 
cage was hung. This was as inconvenient 
for Marcia as for the cat, the little girl 
feeling that her ‘tpeek” at Child was but 
half accomplished under the barring of 
access to his cage, for which she often 
brought celery leaves or sweet alyssum. 

The Bridge’s room was four windows 
away and on the same floor as Parmelee’s, 
i. e., second at the front, though three 
feet only from the ground at the back. 
Marcia could easily have run along the 
cliff path below the windows, and, stand- 
ing on a stone, have obtained her view; 
but she had her own ways of doing things, 
and chose a narrow ledge projecting from 
the house wall and built for the support 
of a never-constructed gallery. Along 
this she crept in her stocking feet, her 
face toward the outer world; she didn’t 
want her nose flattened, “even if Miss 
McEwen’s didn’t point.” Marcia’s nose 
had improved the hospitality of growth 
tendered it, and some attraction between 
the clapboards and the back of her frock, 
with her careful toeing in, lessened the 
hazard of her expedition. Once, making 
the usual turn at Jerome’s window to gaze 
her fill at Child, a buttonhole caught on 
a nail, and Jerome, at her pleading, re- 
moved the screen and reached out to ex- 
tricate her. To-day she was wishing for 
some similar mishap, to make the situa- 
tion more social. She did not like Jerome’s 
long silence, and again piped up, spread- 
ing out the full red sleeves of her guimpe 
to attract Child’s attention. 

‘“‘Mr. Parm’lee, you can’t guess, can’t 
guess, what I’ve got,” she sung, cheerily. 
‘‘A wearin’, a wearin’ round my neck!” 
Then, soberly, ‘‘I dassn’t rattle it, or it 
would smash. What is it that smashes easi- 
est? Guess! IfI was in your room I’d let 
you feel of it softly, awful softly. I must 
make it last till to-morrow. Say! To- 
morrow morning’s Easter. Now, can’t 
you guess?” 

Jerome shook his head. 

“Don’t shake your head. Say no or 
yes; that’s more polite. How am I ’sposed 
to be watching out for your head? I’m 
willing to live on a par, as papa says, and 
always speak to you, and you should 
speak tome. But I think if I was in the 
house, we would be equaller. Don’t you 
want to know what I am wearing round 
my neck that’s smashy? You know, don’t 
you, Child Parm’lee?” 

‘*T weet, tweet, tweet!’’ responded the 
bird, excitedly. 

Jerome did not attempt to resist longer, 
but hesitated ere he removed the screen. 
‘“*Tt isn’t the cat?” he asked. 

“Cat!” retorted Marcia. ‘She aint 
smashy. ‘Sides, she can come up here 
*thout my bringin’ her. Jette just loves 
Child. 

“Now, sit down,” she commanded 
Jerome. ‘*You must hold me, ’cause I 
can’t take off the necklace. Give me your 
fingers. This one is in the middle. It’s 
a geese hen’s, and is ’rig’nal color, and 
the gilt letters on it say, ‘Easter, 1895.’ 
That’s the year. Egg! Don’t you guess? 
They’re all eggs, only the others is fowlses. 
This is pink, this is blue, this is norange, 
this is brown, this didn’t dye good—got 
frightened and wouldn’tdoright. I can’t 
do right when I’m frightened. Can you? 
I wear it back under my hair. Please 
count them, I get to seven, but then—”’ 
She crossed her stockinged ankles, and 
sighed. 

‘*There are ten,” said Jerome. ‘‘It’s an 
amazing necklace for a little girlk What 
will you do with it?” 

“Ten! The girls in our Sunday school 
class—no, not ten, ’cause the geese hen’s 
for the teacher. How many girls would 
there be, just the fowls’ eggs, sir?” 

The change from anxious thought to 
this parody of mathematics was too much 
for Jerome. He laughed outright, and 
Ghild sang so loudly that Marcia’s bewild- 
ered voice was almost lost. Her face was 
solemn. ‘Truly, truly, sir, I want to 
know. Iam going to stand ona chair an’ 
sing for the class, an’ wear the necklace, 
an’ then, when it’s all over, we take the 
string out, an’ ev’y girl takes an egg to 
keep a whole year, an’ ev’y girl puts a 
whole dime in the box for the poor, an’ I 
*spose I must be unselfish an’ keep the 
egg back under my hair—an’ it’s awful 
spotted—an’ give my new, shiny dime. 
I’m just doing all I can to make the ser- 
vice a success, an’ I promised our tescher 
I would try an’ get another bird to sing. 
We have only five, an’ our class oughter 
have six, an’ I don’t know any bird so 
precious beautiful an’ so sweet, sweet- 
singirg as yours.” She slipped from 





cup to select one suited to his taste, now 


Jerome’s knee and stood before him. 





‘*Why, do you have eggs and birds, too? 
And nest?’ queried Jerome, now quite 
grave. 

*\Don’t you know anything ’bout Eas- 
ter?” cried Marcia. ‘Well, sometime 
I’}l try to ‘lighten you. I can’t now’ cause 
I’m limited. Can I take Child Parm’lee 
to the church?” 

‘*No!” thundered Jerome. 

‘No! He says no!” murmured the 
girl, bending her face as though address- 
ing her knees. ‘*The Lord gave him this 
bird to sing for him, and he won’t let 
him go an’ praise the Lord an’ make mu- 
sic for the poor children. Maybe Child 
won’t never have any more feathers when 
he moults, and never lay an egg. Muybe 
there won’t never any fowlses pervide 
hard yokes to keep his voice good. May- 
be—” 

‘*Hush,”’ said Jerome, very gently. “If 
I thought I could trust you, I would lend 
you Child. I presume you want him to 
sing at the morning service?” 

**T ’sume so,” brightly. 

‘And you will promise to watch and 
not let any cat or butcher-bird get hold 
of him, and see that his cups are supplied 
with seed and water? And you needn’t 
tell anyone whose bird he is,” his sus- 
picious nature forecasting a probable 
jealousy and desire for possession of his 
sole companion. 

‘There will be a lot of canaries there, 
pretty ones,” answered Marcia to his 
thought. 

Jerome went to the cage and opened 
the door. To Marcia’s delight Child flew 
out and clung with his pink feet in the 
beard of the man, resting the crested 
brown head against his cheek. 

‘If [could trust you,” repeated Jerome, 
laying his hand on Marcia’s shoulder. 

**God trusts folks,” said Marcia, ‘‘trusts 
’em with lots of things, else they wouldn’t 
have much. Teacher says when we fol- 
low His example more, ev’ybody will be 
happy.” | 

‘*God trusts folks?” The words reiter- 
ated themselves as Jerome sat alone 
Easter morning. It was ten o’clock, and 
Marcia had just departed for the church 
with Child, who gang joyously along the 
corridors and as far down the street as 
Jerome’s ear could follow. 

The windows were open, and the soli- 
tary pine stationed on the cliff set its 
needles for the music bringing breeze. 
Jerome had been listening. He must 
listen to something or lose connection 
with the world. The despair brought a 
few months before by the knowledge of 
the curelessness of his malady had begun 
to loosen human ties, but he clung to 
Nature, her inspirations, her comfort. 
His delicately attuned ear caught so many 
meanings unperceivable by seeing folk, 
that he considered them uneducated and 
questioned if their conceptions were 
accurate regarding more tangible matters. 
He was suspicious of his secretary, who, 
like Mr. Boffin’s, was the requisite fac- 
totum of Parmelee’s small menage. He 
distrusted his landlady and hated the 
service he was compelled to accept. He 
believed all friendliness shown him was 
evoked by his wealth, not himself, and so 
was fast evolving a character that would 
make it impossible for any one to have 
other regard for him than pity; and pity 
he disdained. 

The year before, when as;now at Labona 
Springs, he had lent himself to various 
benevolent and public-spirited works; 
subscribed to the town-clock fund, to 
the orchestra fund; organized a music 
class for one of the co-afflicted. He had 
attended the readings for the blind held 
in the unpainted chapel placed where the 
breath of the pedestrian ever called a halt 
from the steep climb of Mountain Street. 
Twice he had addressed the score of sight- 
less friends who met there. He had 
spoken in the weekly Invalids’ Meetings, 
and extolled the climate, the waters, and 
the hospitality of Labona. He felt kindly 
to the world, for he hoped to resume his 
place in it. Why should he not be cured 
as well as those rustics who swaggered to 
affirm a miracle, instead of. reverently 
using power regained for service helpful 
to themselves and others? 

Now the mandate of lifelong blindness 
had severed his interest and made him 
indifferent to all save his own misery. 
And he had never questioned his right to 
indulgence of grief until he received 
Marcia’s assertion: “God trusts us.” 
With what was God trusting him? A 
strong frame, a cultivated mind, money, 
youth. Was it not wrong to dissipate 
these because he was shut out from one 
method important to utility? Others with 
like limitations had achieved much. 

He felt that he could try. If he had 
some one to confer with, some one whose 
sympathy would aid his effort. He 
thought of his half-sister, his only kin, 
the little Sally who bad gone abroad with 
her father the year of their mother’s death 
and Jerome’s graduation. She had been 
left in school on the continent. If she 
knew his condition, perhaps—she had 
been a winsome, generous child, much 
like their mother. One Easter they had 
exchanged eggs, ‘‘keeps for the year.” A 
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quaint statement of hers came to him over 
time-distance: ‘Twice the angels woke 
Jesus. Once when they sung up in the 
sky and he was sleeping in the manger 
and he woke and laughed, and once when 
the angel rolled the stone from his grave.” 

How odd were children! 
came and talked so freely and never 
thought of intrusion! If he could go to 
the church and enjoy the sight of her 
standing on a chair the centre of a cluster 
of girls! Ifhe could see! Yet, because 
of blindness must he live debarred of all 
opportunity for worship and pleasure, 
merely exist, perhaps to old age? Was 
not the time come for an angel to visit 
his entombed heart and bid it rise? 

The first church bell was ringing. 
“Gladly, gladly, glory, glory!” it seemed 
to chime. 

Jerome rose and summoned his attend- 
ant. ‘*Put me in order,” he said, ‘‘and 
take me to the church. Be quick; I 
mustn’t be late.” 

At the ivy-wreathed door of the small 
stone church they met surging fragrance 
of violet, lilac, and rose; calycanthus and 
dodecatheon. Lilies were in the entry, 
standing chaste and stately in baskets 
trimmed with moss, lilies of the valley 
and dainty wood blossoms gathered by 
the children from the hillsides and gulches. 
Jerome recognized the rich odor of the 
dog-tooth violet. 

‘‘Not too far up,” he whispered. His 
pride was intolerant of attention and he 
would have liked all eyes closed to his 
entrance. The congregation was stand- 
ing, and few noted the tall, pale stranger, 
who was conducted to a side pew. All 
were rapt in the wave of a song, 

“I will sing of my Redeemer, 
And His wondrous love to me.”’ 

The vibration of the pure child voices 
thrilled Jerome. The tears welled in his 
sightless eyes. 


“Sing, O, sing of my Redeemer !”’ 


The chorus swept on the full cadence and 
prepared tender, grateful hearts to enter a 
gate of prayer. The pastor’s ‘‘Amen” 
was hardly voiced when the birds, silent 
before, shook out anthems of praise. The 
people sat and listened. Jerome knew 
Child’s note and turned toward the left 
chancel. The burst died out. ‘Marcia 
Bridge!’ was called. Yes, from that core 
of melody at the left she sung accom- 
panied by soft twitterings and apprecia- 
tive bird comments; a bymn of the resur- 
rection, simple and sweet. 

The programme grew: Music, recita- 
tion, the repeating of Bible verses; at the 
last a teacher’s exercise to illustrate the 
morning’s topic. 
like a spring flower herself, all in mauve 


Now, Marcia | 





Sweet Sally McEwen, | 


“One more similarity in the evidences 

of this fact must be studied” — 

‘‘Miss McEwen” interrupted a member 
of the class, ‘I move that the topic be 
| resumed at teachers’ meeting.” 

Ah, yes! ‘Miss McEwen,” Sally, his 
sister; with his mother’s voice, her way 
to the life! He could see the pose of her 
head, half-pleading, half assertive, the 
uplifting of the hand, curving the palm, 
with which their mother was wont to tell 
them stories, or illustrate their lessons. 
Instinctively he rose to go forward. A 
touch restrained him. His companion 
was concerned at the emotion showing in 
the face commonly inscrutable. He was 
ready to pass out with Jerome when the 
audience, again on its feet, engaged in 
the closing hymn, but the movement was 
negatived by a gesture, and, the benedic- 
tion pronounced, ‘‘ Bring Marcia Bridge to 
me,” Jerome ordered. 

She came down the aisle, her frame still 
rhythmic to the music in which she had 
been absorbed, ‘‘You’re here! O, Mr. 
Parm’ lee, I’m so glad,” began the child. 

‘Is Miss McEwen your teacher ?” asked 
her friend. 

‘*Yes, isn’t she splendid? And she’s, 
got the geese-hen’s egg, an’ ’’— 

At last it was managed. Miss Sally, 
radiant and kind, was willing to be intro- 
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duced to the ‘‘poor blind man,” who was 
too impatient to be very ceremonious. 

Next they were on the pavement, Sally 
taking her brother’s arm and aiding his 
steps. 

“You are Jerome,” she exclaimed, ‘‘the 
comrade I missed so long after papa took 
meaway! I returned last year, but all [ 
could learn of you was the fact of your 
blindness and disappearance from the old 
place.” 

“J hid my whereabouts from my old 
friends. Only Squire Stebbins knew. I 
hoped to go back cured, but not being able 
to take my former place, could hardly ex- 

ect welcome.” 

‘Jt was bitter to me to be unable to find 
you. I came here with Aunt Ernestine 
six months ago and never dreamed that 
secluded in Bellevue House was my 
prother. No seclusion henceforward, 
dear. Take a cottage on Blankrage Ter- 
race. 1 will keep house for you.” 

How like their mother’s this arch im- 
perativeness ! “Do!” cheeped Child from 
the cage Marcia was tenderly carrying, 
“Do!” repeated the bird, and Jerome 
answered it and his own heart. The heavy 
stone was rolled away, and the inquisitive 
eyes of & red-robed angel danced merrily. 
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PORTRAITS OF WOMEN AUTHORS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the mest interesting of this 
year’s exhibitions at the Grolier Club, 29 
East 324 Street, New York City, was the 
recent one devoted to authoresses. For 
seventeen days the Club was open to the 
public, with the attraction of an ‘‘Exhibi 
tion of engraved portraits of women 
writers from Sappho to George Eliot.” 

On entering the gallery, printed cata- 
logues were presented, containing the 
names of the authoresses. The form of 
their literary works, whether prose, 
poetry, etc., the names of the painters, 
when copied from paintings, and of the 
engravers, formed a list of 367 portraits. 

Glancing at the whole, one of the first 
impressions was that a collection com- 
posed entirely of women’s portraits has 
not the monotony of one where there are 
only men’s, such as long rows of soldiers 
in a military gallery and of presidents and 
professors in a university. The masculine 
cropped hair and stiff, inartistic clothing 
cause a part of the monotony. Those 
solemn and lonesome ranks of men’s 
portraits, even in the monastic university, 
should be relieved by alternate portraits 
of women eminent in art, science, and 
literature. One of the many arguments 
against war is that one of its dreadful 
results ig an ever-lengthening file of 
stiff, lonesome though-in-a-crowd, solely 
masculine, military works of art (?) in 
books, albums and galleries. 

To return to the Grolier Club, many 
nationalities were represented. There were 
several engravings of Sappho, some ideal 
from works of art, and some from ancient 
sculptures, one of which attracted notice 
from its antique quaintness, with classic 
intellectual profile, one arm being broken 
at the elbow, while the remaining hand 
held a bird in whose beak was a scroll 
bearing the name of the poetess in Greek 
letters. One was sometimes surprised at 
the great difference between portraits of 
the same person. Vittoria Coionna was 
represented quite differently from any 
picture of her I had before seen, with 
fuller features, rounder face, but with 
well arched brows and calm, clear eyes. 

The portraits of Madame Roland were 
very interesting, particularly an old Paris 
engraving, where she stands with flowing 
hair, in white robes, before the tribunal, 
as the judge pronounces her death- 
sentence. Looking at that beautiful face, 
the memorable words of her ‘Defence 
before Execution” came to my mind, and 
I could imagine myself in the presence of 
that martyr of liberty. 

Madame de Staél was represented in 
several life-like portraits, with the viva- 
cious and eloquent face of one who 
fascinates by the charms of wit and ex- 
cites lasting admiration by her genius. 

Near by was the masculine, strong, 
large-featured George Sand, who though 
sometimes repelling by the extravagance 
of her ideas, is deservedly famous for her 
great intellect, keen knowledge ef human 
nature and fidelity to the real. 

Lady Jane Grey’s portraits caused the 
deepest sympathy and admiration. How 
Very beautiful was her face, with the 
forehead of a philosopher, as befitted a 
queen who stayed away from court hunts 
to read Plato's Phaedo in the original 
Greek. What she would have done, what 
her life would have been, with her re- 
markable intellect, her love of learning, 
her logical judgment, if she had lived to 
Mature age, is one of the questions that 
approach in interest the Shakespeare 
Problem. 

A girlish portrait of Jane Austen at her 
Writing desk, with little white frilled cap, 
in a white dress with short sleeves, has a 
demure and wise expression. 

Among the portraits of Jane Porter is a 
beautiful one, with a poetic radiance, 
Tepresenting her in the costume of chanoi- 





ness. In another she is robed in black 
under dark trees in a romantic landscape. 

A sketch by Alfred Croquis caused 
amused comments: A young woman is 
seated before an open grate-fire, her head 
is turned backward to meet the caress of 
her pussy-cat that is perched on her 
shoulder and is rubbing its head against 
her face. Everyone smiles at it, for, to 
use the adjeetive least criticising the 
artist’s skill. that cat’s expression and 
form are ‘‘quaint,” but its attitude is 
eloquently loving. Beneath this domestic 
scene is the inscription ‘‘Harriet Martin- 
eau, author of ‘Illustrations of Political 
Economy.’” May the gentle writers and 
speakers on politics increase and prosper, 
for amorg so much in this world that 
needs the ministration of angels and 
women are sociology and government. 

I thought I had seen all the portraits of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, but 
there was one new to me, from T. B. 
Read’s painting, engraved by J. Sartain, 
giving a full front view, serious, large- 
eyed, with clustering curls. Near it was 
the well-known profile, darkly shaded, 
with life-like eyes, from Macaire’s photo 
graph, Rome 1859. 

In George Eliot’s photograph, which 
she reluctantly allowed to be taken, with 
its large features and almost stern ex 
pression, one sees little indication of the 
wit, genius, subtlety, and profundity of 
one of the greatest novelists. But it was 
said that in conversation her features 
became very animated. 

Jean Ingelow’s pure face was welcomed 
in the collection by the many lovers of 
her ‘High Tide” ard other beautiful 
poems. 

Fanny Kemble’s portrait was one of the 
most life like and vivacious, with cluster- 
ing black locks and bewitching eyes. 

Lucretia Mott’s portrait was there, and 
from it one could eusily understand why a 
phrenologist pronounced her head one of 
the best developed he had ever seen. 

Two well-known photographs of Marga- 
ret Fuller deserved attention for the full 
forehead and cultured face. 

Of the several portraits of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the large, youthful one is 
excellent, and particularly the profile with 
loose hair and a classic band above the 
forehead. 

Extravagances of fashion spoil some 
portraits. For example Mrs. Cowley has 
a very strange appearance in an enormous, 
high hat, with pinnacles of many plumes 
and streaming ribbons, with the hair 
fantastically puffed out at the sides. Ina 
much better likeness she wears a classic 
costume, holding her pen, and turning 
her head away in thought, in a natural 
and graceful position. Asso many fash- 
ions seem ridiculous after they have gone 
by, in portraits and in photographs the 
form should be draped in classic folds that 
are independent of caprice and are always 
artistic. Everywhere the lovers of the 
beautiful should oppose fashion as the 
enemy of reason, economy, health, and 
ari. 

It was very pleasant and instructive to 
see such a collection. It would be of 
great interest to have a permanent gallery 
of women authors. Certainly all who at- 
tended the exhibition were grateful to the 
Grolier Club for enabling them to see the 
portraits of so many women of beauty 


and genius. 
THEODORE RITTER. 


New York City. 
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AGE OF PROTECTION IN MICHIGAN. 





DETROIT, APRIL 8, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I enclose a noble letter from our towns- 
man, Hon. Robert E. Frazer, dealing with 
objections made to the bill now before 
the Michigan Legislature, for the pro- 
tection of girls, introduced by Senator 
McLaughlin. Could a woman deal more 
justly with the question, or more as a 
mother might, when he contrasts the 
treatment of a young girl by society, 
and declares that ‘‘the light of life has 
gone out for her?’ ‘‘Her sin is never 
forgiven !” 

DETROIT, MARCH 18. 

Hon. J. R. MCLAUGHLIN: My Dear 
Senator—I hope the bill introduced by 
you to raise the age of consent in girls 
to 18 will pass. Everything that can be 
done should be done to protect girls until 
they arrive at such an age that they have 
sufficient knowledge and discretion to 
take care of themselves. The welfare of 
a nation depends largely upon the charac- 
ter and virtue of its women. No man of 
proper instincts would think of depriving 
a girl of her virtue, and those who would 
seek to gratify their lust at the expense 
of a young gir! should meet with condign 
punishment. The right-thinking people 
of the State look upon the Legislature to 
pass this law. I understand that objection 
is raised to the bill because no punishment 
is provided for the girl. There would be 
some force in this argument if the man 
and girl stood upon the same footing. 
The man who commits the act with a girl 
or woman goes, as far as society is con- 
cerned, unpunished. He may enter the 
best families and marry the best girls in 
the land. His sin is practically no sin, 
but the poor girl who thus offends is 
forever an outcast. She has no place but 





among the lost and depraved. Her sin is 
never forgiven ; she is the legitimate prey 
of lustful men; she is without friends; 
she can never have a home; the light of 
life has gone out for her. This is punish- 
ment enough; far greater than any the 
law inflicts upon the man who offends 
against it. When society punishes the 
man and woman alike, then let the law 
punish them alike; but not till then. In 
the meantime, let the law of the land 
protect the women, as the law of society 
protects men. Yours truly, 
R. E. FRAZER, Circuit Judge. 

Many years ago, Parker Pillsbury, ina 
stirring discourse in Rochester, said: 
‘“*There never was an ‘abandoned woman’ 
without an abandoned man.” It was ata 
timé when men were not judged as now, 
and had not only superior rights in law, 
but were not held strictly accountable in 
morals. That was an incisive utterance 
arousing thought and comparison, as did 
the words of Jesus when the Magdalen 
was brought before him for judgment. 

The bill has received consideration, and 
been urged by our Equal Suffrage As- 
sOciation,by **W. C. T. U,’’ and by several 
literary and reform clubs, the Detroit 
Woman’s Club and The Twentieth Century 
Club. These were represented at the 
hearings in Lansing. 

CATHARINE A. F. STEBBINS. 
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GOOD WORK IN DISTRICT COLUMBIA, 


We give below a part of the address to 
the District Woman Suffrage Association, 
made March 14, 1894, by the retiring 
president, Mrs. Martha Powell Davis: 


This Association in Washington has 
been the means of accomplishing much 
good within the past year. [ts generosity 
in sending funds to the Kansas Campaign 
is as bread cast upon the waters. Educa- 
tion is a growth—an evolution. ‘The 
lessons taught and the impressions made 
by the speakers whom its money kept in 
the fleld are as leaven working now to 
redeem Kansas frem the enemy who 
knifed the suffrage amendment. Victory 
is only delayed, to be more triumphant 
when it comes. 

The bill which passed at the close of 
Congress,authorizing women on the School 
Board in the District, is due to your un- 
tiring labor. In obtaining its passage 
your committee pursued its purpose 
through difficulties to learn that persever- 
ance wins. But here is an encouraging 
thought: this advance step is only the 
entering wedge, opening the way to 
greater triumphs, The ‘Federation of 
Clubs,” which you have helped to estab- 
lish, will greatly increase your power in 
this progressive work. On April 10, un- 
der the auspices of this Federation, you 
are to have a tilt regarding the ‘Legal 
Status of Woman in the District;” and 
thus shall ‘Kindly Light” make bare the 
truth. Home interests demand that wom- 
en acquaint themselves with the laws 
affecting social and moral conditions. 
Home and country are identical in legis- 
lation; what disturbs the one depresses 
the other. Therefore patriotism calls 
upon you, women of America, to study 
the vexed questions of State which are 
the bone of contention today. In this 
war of moral forces, woman seems pressed 
into service. Her influence is needed by 
pen and speech to show that there should 
be no class antagonisms; that the inter- 
ests of capital and of labor are the same. 
Let her study and educate, though crip- 
pled as she is without the ballot. The 
franchise may be granted yet to woman 
as it was to the negro in the emergency 
which necessitated his freedom. It is far 
more likely to come as a measure of policy 
than as one of justice. Let her strive, 
the while, to undo some of the wrongs 
which ignorant voting has inflicted upon 
the nation. Then shall it be said: ‘‘She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.” 

Washington, D. C., March, 1895. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘“‘When a man drinks like a fish, it is 
not to be wondered at that his head 
swims.” 


Women are temperate as a general 
— but are fond of their glass.— Syracuse 
ews. 


‘“Mamma, is it true that they wear 
snowshoes in Alaska?” ‘Certainly, Ted- 
die.” ‘‘Don’t they melt when they go into 
the house?”’—Harper’s Young People. 


‘Always get in the first blow,” saysa 
writer. People who live in districts 
where cyclones flourish should paste this 
in their hats.—Siftings. 


George Augustus Sala, when in this 
country, rémarked sweetly: ‘Two things 
I abominate in America,—the pie and the 
American child. Not until the child has 
been made into pie will I tolerate either!” 


‘*Papa,”’ said a boy, “I know what 
makes folks laugh in their sleeves.” 
‘*‘Well, my son, what makes them?” 
‘Cause that’s where their funny bone is.” 


A little girl heard that people were 
made of dust, and, after watching 
heaps and columns of it eddying about 
the street, exclaimed: ‘‘O mamma! I just 
thought there was going to be another 
little girl!" — Transcript. 


Landsman.—You say that handsome 
craft is a fishing boat. How can you dis- 
tinguish such a beautiful vessel from a 
pleasure yacht? Boatman.—Easy ’nough. 
A pleasure craft always has sail enough 
to upset ’er, ’an ballast enough to sink 
‘er.—N. Y. Weekly. 


Toddles.—Papa, I know why the bleed 
comes out when I run a splinter in my 
toe. It’s is because jmy toe is already full 
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and it can’t hold any more, so the splinter 
runs it over. Isn’t that the reason? 

Papa.—Yes, my son.—Harper’s Young 
People. 


Scoffer.—There’s Old Means, for in- 
stance. He thinks he’s as good a member 
of the church as anybody, and he’s got 
rich by watering his railroad stock. 
Deacon Ironside (not altogether floored). 
—Brother Means is all right on doctrine, 
anyhow. If he waters his railroad stock 
he does it by immersion.— Chicago Tribune. 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 


Rheumatism is caused by lactic acia in 
the blood attacking the fibrous tissues of 
the joints. Keep your blood pure and 
healthy and you will not have rheumatism. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives the blood vi- 
tality and richness and tones the whole 
body, neutralizes the acidity of the blood 
and thus cures rheumatism. 





Hoops PiLts are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, cure headache. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equa] Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

WoMan’s JOURNAL OrPice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. . 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by le 


Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
“The Elective Franchise, by \eading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Elisa 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equa 
Rights. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suftrage, 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


The Young Idea. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


~~~ 





| An Edacational Monthly for the Young 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
Oo u r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 


PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., WomAn’s JouRNAL Office 








MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


—— 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session epenoGens. 26,'94. A four years’ 
grecee course of Lectures, Qu Labora and 


1 work offers superior advantages to st 
also admitted t of the bite 
e° . 








who are to the clinics 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
Dean, 131 8. 18th St. Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter 8 d October Ist; ending May, 1894. 

Four years’ graded course. Lectures, = my 

pny Apa T full Clinical Instruction. Students 
Dis 








are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and pensaries of New York. For announcements 


and Information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 
CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Hetreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Lane given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The. Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Speciaitv: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpnid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treat t in ical ey and accompaniment. 
An yoo addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tencer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
— —~ > iments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired com positions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
end st foxe. Vol.1 tw yt you 3, SSem 

rs. Each, heavy paper, cents oar 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. . = 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, ete. $1.00, postpaid. 


6é 3” 
Songs of Sleep. 
By Clayton Johns. One of the daintiest amall collec 
tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The son x are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightfal 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for descriptive ctroular of 

ond instrumental — need 
































Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘‘Symphony.’’ For Musica! Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents, Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & co., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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SOUTHERN NOTES, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
In accordance with the plan of work | 
made at the Atlanta Convention, I am | 
now afield in the South. Everywhere | 
there is evidence of awakening woman- 
hood, and the fearless devotion to convic- 
tion evinced by the friends of woman’s 
enfranchisement argues well for the euc- | 
cess of the cause. | 


Some of the most ir fluential women of 
the South are identified with the move- | 
ment. Mrs. David Clopson, formerly 
Mrs. Clement C. Clay, is the leader of our 
work in Alabama. She is a grande dame 
of the old régime, beloved and honored 
every where, and one of the most versatile 
and cultured persons I have ever met. 
The gifted and cultured women of the 
South who are advocates of woman suf- 
frage are, happily, too numerous to men- 
tion. Their oratorical gifte are mar- 
vellous. The luxuriance of language and 
the earnest purpose that characterize 
them render them most impassioned and 
convincing speakers. 


The work of organization is progress- 
ing. We hope the isolated friends will 
have become a great host by autumn, and 
that a series of State conventions will 
then prepare them for more aggressive 
and effective work. 


As might be expected, increased activ- 
ity by the advocates of the movement has 
awakened fierce opposition. With rare 
exceptions, the press denounceus. Some 
of the accusations and insinuations con- 
cerning the representatives of the cause 
equal, if not surpass, the calumnies of 
pioneer days. 


Among the clergy we have some strong 
supporters, but many more oppose us bit- 
terly. It is rather inconsistent, to say 
the least, in an eminent divine who stands 
asa stanch exponent of the doctrine of 
predestination, to call upon a church 
based upon that tenet, through its official 
organ, to ‘stay the incoming tide of wom- 
anism” which threatens to sweep away 
divinely appointed institutions and rela- 
tions. Better that he should pause and 
reflect that ‘‘what is to be will be,’ and 
prepare to adjust himself to the inevitable 
advance of human progress. He espe- 
cially recommends that women ponder 
certain passages of Scripture, and we 
would advise all such as he to consider 
Acts 5: 38, 39: ‘‘Let them alone; for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought. But if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found to fight against God.” 


All efforts to thwart the divine intent 
of the eventual equality of men and 
women in home, in church and in State, 
will prove as futile as Mrs. Partington’s 
endeavors to sweep back the ocean with 
her broom. The day is dawning when 
justice and righteousness shall prevail. 

ELIZABETH UPHAM YATES, 
En route in Mississippi. 
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AN INDIGNANT LOUISIANA WOMAN, 





Bditors Woman’s Journal; 

We certainly had a good convention in 
Atlanta, and we should not suffer any 
disconcertment if some of the editors 
who were 80 lavish of courtesies and at- 
tentions are now disposed to turn around 
and placate “one of the most noted 
preachers of this city,” who was mad with 
us while we were there, and grows mad- 
der still in our absence, as shown in the 
audacious assertion that these women 
intend to destroy the purity and integrity 
of the white race by the low crime of mis- 
cegenation! Dr. Hawthorne says: 

No man has the prophetic gift to see 
the hurtful and shameful complications in 
which a woman will involve herself when 
she assumes to be wiser than the God of 


the Bible. 

He ought to be aware of the fact that 
the complexions of the colored race have 
not been made lighter through the agency 
of women. It has been the work of men, 
without the sanction of God, and inde- 
pendent of any assistance worth men- 
tioning from white women anywhere. 
They hate the very thought of such a 
thing, and have never been responsible 
for the infamous mixing of races which is 
so apparent, and so detrimental to public 
virtue and respectability. 

No white woman would “‘belaud a 
negro for marrying a white wife,” and 
Dr. Hawthorne is foolishly absurd when 
he makes use of such revolting expres- 
sions. Let him argue against woman suf- 
frage if he will, but such base and unjust 
accusations are disgustirg. I was sur- 
prised that the editor of the Constitution 
could say that “‘it was pardonable that men 
should have honored Fred Douglass for | 
his undoubted genius, but to women he 
held but one character.” 

Iam perfectly resigned that Frederick 
Douglass has taken his departure, but | 
sympathize with Dr. Eavthorne, for he 
will have to search for something alive to 
use against us hereafter. 

CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 
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. LADIES’ CARMENTS 


CHOICE AND SELECT STYLES, 


Now on exhibition for the spring and summer trade. 
popular novelties. | 


Capes, Coats. Silk Waists, 
Jackets, Outing Suits, Costumes, | 
Separate Dress Skirts, etc, | 


We manufacture and import argely, and guarantee our price as low as 
| those of any house in the United States. 


SPRINGER BROTHERS, | 


The Cloak Manufacturers, 


500 WASHINGTON ST. 


“1 


Latest and most 


HEADOUARTERS FOR LADIES’ 
FASHIONABLE GARMENTS 
AND FOURS. 














AUNT RANDY AND THE RESURRECTION, 


One of the most touching stories in 
Annie Trumbull Slosson’s ‘‘Seven Dream- 
ers,” is about a queer New England char- 
acter called Aunt Randy. She lived by 
herself and avoided the neighbors, who 
finally came to regard her as a harmless 
lunatic. This belief was strengthened by 
the way “‘she took to all kinds o’ live 
flyin’ an’ crawlin’ an’ hoppin’ creeturs.” 
Her knowledge of entomology was gained 
wholly from observation, and her love for 
the science grew out of a heart breaking 
sorrow. Her husband, a shiftless vaga- 
bond, died leaving one child, a boy who 
was his mother’sidol. At length he, too, 
was taken away, and the lonely, sorrow- 
ing, despairing woman found her only 
comfort in the companionship of birds and 
insects. Knowing nothing of their scien- 
tific names, she had a funny fashion of 
calling them by Christian names. One 
interesting worm she dubbed Jacob, the 
name of her lost boy. The closing chap- 
ter in the life of the worm was told by 
Aunt Randy as follows: 

‘s°T was gettin’ late in the season—’twas 
the fust day o’ September I took him— 
an’ I begun to think about the winter, an’ 
how I should make Jacob comfortable. 
I thought I’d move inter the front bed- 
room, where there was a stove, an’ take 
him right in there to sleep. An’ as for 
food, why I'd dig up a lot o’ fire-weed an’ 
set it out in pots, an’ keep him in vittles 
till spring. I’d found by this time that 
he woulfin’t eat nothin’ else; he was real 
set in his ways. I tried him on the nicest 
things—rose leaves an’ buttercups an’ 
lavender an’ diffunt yarss:—but he’d jest 
smell at ’em an’ turn away an’ look for 
his fire-weed. That was so like the boy! 
If he wanted gingerbread, he wanted it; 
an’ doughnuts, nor jumbles, nor sour-milk 
cake, nor not even meat-pie would do—he 
must have gingerbread or nothin’. 

‘Well, I might’s well come to the wust 
sooner’s later. One day I see Jacob didn’t 
seem like bisse)f; he stopped eatin’, an’ 
went crawlin’ round’s if he wanted suthin’ 
he hadn’t got. I give him water an’ fresh 
fire-weed; I set him by the north winder 
where the wind blew in, for twas a hot 
day; but nothin’ did any good. All day 
he went crawlin’ round, restless and 
fev’rish- like, never eatin’ nothin’, nor 
takin’ any notice o’ anything. I set up 
by him all night long, my heart’s heavy 
as lead; for I was goin’ over again them 
dre ffle days when my boy took sick. Just 
at daylight he crawled down onto the 
ground an’ lay there a spell, and then I 
heerd him a-rustlin’ about, an’ when I 
looked, he was kinder diggin’ in the 
ground, pickin’ up little bits o’ dirt an’ 
throwin’ ’em about. ‘lt’s like pickin’ at 
the bedclothes,’ I says, my heart a-sinkin’ 
*’way down. So he went on for hours 
diggin,’ diggin’. I put him up on the 
leaves lots o’ times, but he’d crawl right 
down ag’in, so I let him alone ’t last. 
Bimeby IJ see he’d made quite a little hole, 
an’ all on a sudden it come into my head 
he was makin’ a grave. 

‘‘An’ he was. Slow an’ sure he dug, an’ 
crawled in’s he dug, an’ I sat watchin’ 
hour after hour, an’ cryin’ my poor old 
heart out over him. An’ late in the after- 
noon he’d finished his work an’ buried 
hisself, jest leavin’ a little hole at his 
head; an’ he put up his little pink face 
an’ looked at me so human-like, an’ then 
he reached out an’ took a little lump o’ 
dirt an’ pulled it over the hole, an’ he was 
gone, an’ I hadn’t anything left in all the 
world but my two graves!’’ 

The old woman stopped and wiped her 
eyes before she could go on, and I assure 
you that I forgot the hero of her story 
was nothing but a caterpillar, and found 
my own eyes wet. 

‘*Well,” she at last proceeded, ‘I didn’t 
disturb him. Seemed's if God had some 
way o’ tellin’ dumb creeturs when they 
was to die, an’ so I tied the nettin’ down 
over his box an’ left him there. 

‘*T better nut say much about that time. 
*T was a bad spell. My heart, that had 
got kind o’ soft an’ warm with somethin’ 
to love an’ take care on, got hard an’ 
frozen ag’in, an’ oh, the hard thoughts I 
had o’ God for takin’ my last comfort 





away, an’ lettin’ both my little Jacobs go 
away to lay forever'n ever in the dark an’ 
cold! The spring-time came, an’ I hated 
it; an’ oh, I dreaded the time when the 
fire-weed would come out all pink an’ 
bright, with him not there no more to eat 
it, nor my curly-headed boy to pick it. 
One summer day—I sha’n’t never forget 
it’s long’s I live—I was standin’ by Jacob’s 
little grave (I’d always kep’ his box in my 
room jest’s it was) when I see the dirt had 
got shook off the top, an’ the poor little 
body, all dried up an’ brown now, was 
kinder oncovered. I was jest a-goin’ to 
cover it up ag’in softly when I see a little 
crack come on it, an’—oh, [ can’t tell it 
all out in this slow, quiet way! I wish’t 
could come on you as it did on me that 
blessed day—Jacob was comin’ to life 
ag’in! he was—he was! I watched him, 
never touchin’ or speakin’ to him—though 
I jest ached to help—till the end come, 
an’ he was big an’ beautiful, brown an’ 
buff an’ pink, an’ with wings! O Mis’ 
Burton, I can’t put it inter words how I 
felt when I see Jacob come out 0’ his very 
grave an’ spread his wings an’ fly round 
my room, nor how [ cried right out loud 
as [ see it: ‘Why not my boy, too? O 
Lord, you can do that jest’s easy’s this !’” 


_ +O, 


MISS SHAW IN CANADA. 





Editors Woman's Journal. 

Rev. Anna Shaw has just completed a 
most successful lecture tour in Canada, 
closing with a large and enthusiastic 
meeting in the Pavilion in Toronto, with 
an audience of more than three thousand. 

One of the encouraging features was 
the universal request, changed from the 
old-time timidly uttered ‘‘Please do not 
say anything about woman suffrage” to 
‘*We hope you won’t forget to put in a 
good bit of suffrage.” 

Everywhere the women are feeling the 
need of the ballot as a weapon of offence 
and defence. 

There were two large meetings at 
Cornwall, at which hundreds could not 
gain entrance to the Opera House, and 
two very successful meetings at Ottawa. 

Sunday night she preached in one of 
the large Methodist churches in Toronto, 
the pastor being Dr. Parker, a liberal- 
minded man and a firm believer in women 
ministers. He invited her to assist in 
administering the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. This was quite an innovation, 
and for the first time conservative Cana- 
dians partook of the sacrament adminis- 
tered by a woman. The fact of its being 
done is a wonder to-day, but it will not 
be long before the wonder will be that 
there ever should have been a time when 
there was any question of its propriety. 

E. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

DORCHESTER.—The League met on the 
evening of April 16, at the residence of 
Mrs. Sarah Clapp. Mr. Geo. H. Ellis 
and Mr. Wm. H. Sayward gave their 
views on wowmen’s work and wages. In 
the discussion which followed, Mr. Samuel 
Swan, an ex-head master of long ex- 
perience, spoke emphatically of the un- 
equal pay received by women teachers. 
This was one of the most interesting 
meetings the League has ever held, and 
it is to be regretted that bad weather cut 
down the attendance. A unanimous vote 
of thanks was passed to the speakers of 
the evening. The May meeting will be 
held with Mrs. [Isabel C. Barrows. 


HypE Park.—The Woman Suffrage 
League spent a very delightful afternoon 
last Friday in listening to a paper by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, of South Boston, 
on ‘‘Home and the Ballot.” The most 
earnest and ideal picture of home was 
beautifully produced, and it was shown 
conclusively that so far from the use of 
the ballot robbing it of any of its charms, 
it would add te them in the greater fellow- 
ship of interest in the world which their 
little ones were to enter and in their united 
efforts for its purity and good. To drop 
a ballot would be a far more simple and | 








Royal 


YE 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 








Powder 





Te R 


CAKES 

FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 









: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A, 





innocent way of doing good than to can- 
vass and solicit the help of voters for 
some work of decency or reform which 
men have been wiiling that women should 
pocorn. Municipal affairs seem but a 
arger house-keeping and woman is as deep- 
ly interested as man and pays her full pro- 
portion of taxes, therefore, 
justice and policy that she should have 
the ballot. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed in which the speaker cleared away 
any difficulties which might arise, and re- 
ceived the hearty thanks of the League, 
E. H. W. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The Whitney Opera 
Company, presenting ‘‘Rob Roy,” begin 
the fifth week of their phenomenally 
successful engagement Monday night. 
The cast of principals has rarely been 
equalled upon the comic opera stage of 
this city and the patronage aceorded is 
deserved. ‘Rob Roy” will not be sung 
upon the Castle Square Theatre stage 
much longer, therefore people should take 
advantage of the performances now being 
given. Rehearsals have commenced for 
light and comic opera this summer. This 
theatre will during the warm months be 
the Mecca for all theatre-goers, seeking 
to escape sultry nights in the cooling 
temperature provided at Castle Square. 
Miss Louise Kissing has been engaged as 
prima donna soprano. Manager Rose is 
desirous of bringing out local talent in 
these summer productions for his chorus, 
in this vicinity. He would be pleased to 
receive applications. 





THE last two personally conducted 
tours to Washington under the auspices 
of the Royal Blue Line leave Boston, 
Wednesday, April 17, and Wednesday, 
May 8. The rate of $23, covers every 
€xpense of the trip of seven days. Mem- 
bers of previous parties express them- 
selves as delighted with the accommoda 
tions furnished. A detailed itinerary 
may be secured by addressing A. J. 
Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


CARD. 


The throngs of eager purchasers 





around our counters on each floor 
attest more emphatically than any 
words can express the sterling value 


and public appreciation of the 


Stock of E. S. JAFFRAY & CO., 


Which we bought from “The Re- 
ceivers” on such a basis that we are 
disposing of it at nearly 


Half Price. 


Ladies from every section of New 
England will find it to their advantage 
to spend a whole day in our store, as 
not one-tenth of the goods have yet 
been disposed of. 


Gilchrist & Co. 


5 and 7 Winter St. 








Housekeepers Should See the New 


FIBER CARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 
For All the Year Round. 





Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break It. 
Double faced—double wear. 

Artistic colors—stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex 8t. (cor.Chauncy), Boston, Mass. 











of 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «ie 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to cal! the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, April 2 
3.30 P. M. Mr. Charles Malloy will speak on Emer. 
son’s poem—* Rubies.” 





An American woman would like a position ag 


it would be | companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Ig 


fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 

disposition, and would make herself generally use. 

ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help wita 

the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 

good home, more an object than large wages, 

qamese MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 
ass. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or agg 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was q 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. , 


MOTHER AND BABE. — 


An important vouk, py 


MRS. JENNESS MILLER. 


For expectant mothers. 
A booklet of pages sent free 


Address Jenness Miller Monthly, 


14% Sth Ave. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 


























A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


-BES(1~ON M@EARTH- 7 
WCKERSON PATENT SORGLT SHEARS (Ask) 
& SCISSOWRS. 





















THiS OUT MAILTO US WITH 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
ONE FULL NICKLED 


» BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-————_ © 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlow! 


LADIES 


Can now have their old hats cleansed oF 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly OpP 
Temple Place (one short flight). 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georoe A. O. ERNST. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; iB 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St» 
Boston. or will be mailed to any address upo® 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


—— 
C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., BostoD- 
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